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Those of our readers who have followed the 
history of the Eastern question, as we have re- 
ported it from week to week, will not be sur- 
prised that the optimists have given up all hope 
of peace, and that the protocol proves to be a 
preparation for war. Russia has been taking off 
her coat and rolling up her sleeves and promis- 
ing not to fight if—; but there has never been 
the slightest possibility that her vaguely defined 
conditions would be complied with. ‘TTurkey’s 
answer to the protocol is a note of defiance: she 
desires peace; she 1s determined to execute re- 
forms; but she will on no condition tolerate any 
interference in her internal affairs. The nego- 
tiations with Montenegro have come to an end. 
Fighting has broken out in Albania, with the 
Minidites, who are Catholic Christians and a 
hardy military tribe. The peace between Servia 
and Turkey appears to be of uncertain dura- 
tion; ‘Turkey already threatens to occupy Ser- 
vian territory if war should break out with 
Russia. A council of war has been held at St. 
Petersburgh, the results of which are of course 
not made public. A secret alliance is ramored 
to have been made between Persia and Russia 
which confirms the report of last week, that 
Russia intends to open the attack on Asiatic 
Turkey and so avoid European complications 
us far and as long as possible. 


Will the war become general? Will it be a 
duel between Russia and Turkey or a general 
melee? This is a question of great importance, 
und one not easy to answer. Present appear- 
ances are as folluws: France is busy attending 
to her own affairs, and. will wait for some- 
thing to turn up near home, Germany has 


distinctly disavowed uny intention of interfer- 
ence, and it is not easy to see what interest she 
has to interfere: we put no faith in the report 
that she is instigating Turkey. Italy has a 
Pupal question to take care of, which absorbs 
her attention. Spain is a decrepit old man with 
an unruly household, and cannot bother with 
his neighbors’ difficulties. But there is a large 
and uneasy Mohammedan population in India 
which would become difficult of control if there 
were to be a religious war in Europe between 
Turks and Christians. The commercial inter- 
ests of England are sufficient to explain her pro- 
Turkish policy; they are intensified by a very 
characteristic dread and hatred of the Russian. 
The eastern provinces of Austria are largely 
peopled by Slavs. If a Slav empire should be 
formed out of the Christian provinees of Turkey 
it is not improbable that the Slavs of Bastern 
Austria would wish to join it. The two countries 
that lie nearest to the whirlpool and are most 
likely to be drawn into it are, therefore, England 
and Austria. But, as in any other quarrel in a 
neighborhood, it is easier to see that it is going 
to begin than when and where it will end. 


President Hayes put a strong emphasis upon 
education in the South, and General Wade 
Hampton has included it among the objects to 
be secured by him in South Carolina. This is 
a significant fact. There are everywhere in the 
South those who, whatever their former beliefs 
may have been, now agree that education is best 
for all; they accept the common school, defend 
it, and want it supported by tax and made free. 
This class is increasing in numbers and influence 
throughout the South. Hitherto in the South 
if one taught a school of colored children, or 
voted aguinst the white native leaders, his fam- 
ily, his wife and children were made to feel it. 
Will the Southern leaders break down this social 
guillotine? Will General Hampton make the 
competent and worthy teacher of colored schools 
popular in South Carolina? Said a thoughtful 
Member of Congress recently, before leaving 
Washington, ‘* I don’t know about the Cabinet, 
I don’t know about the so-called * policy,’ but 
if President Hayes can make free common 
schools a success in the South, lam with him, 
for peace and prosperity will be sure to follow.” 

The withdrawal of the troops from South 
Carolina has been followed by the quiet with- 
drawal of Gov. Chamberlain, who has wisely 
refused to fulfill the prophecies of those who 
had promised that he would resist in the courts 
the claim of Gov. Hampton. The withdrawal 
of the troops from Louisiana and the practical 
recognition of the Nicholls government is sure 
to follow in some form; the only question is the 
method. ‘The latest indications are the organi- 
zation of a Legislature on the basis of the parish 
returns, disregarding the revisions of the Re- 
turning Board, and a reference of all questions 
in dispute to this Legislature. Mr. Blaine has 
issued a declaration of war in a published letter 
pledging Chamberlain and Packard, and those 
whom they represent, his support, and throwing 
down the gage of battle to the Boston press, 


which he declares ‘‘no more represents the 
stalwart Republican feeling of New England on 
the pending issues than the same press did 
when it demanded the enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave law in 1851.” But this is not 
1851 but 1877, and the people are aware of that 
fact, if some of their honored leaders are not. 


We had just finished reading a letter from 
a friend in Germany who wrote us that in 
the city of Stuttgart, with a population of 
79,000, not an alarm of fire bad occurred for 
four years, when the evening paper was brought 
in containing the account of the St. Louis hor- 
ror. A caravanserai is built six stories bigh: 
no means of egress in case of fire are provided ; 
the two upper floors are so high that the longest 
ladder of the fire department cannot reach 
them; there are no directions to the guests 
what to do in case of fire; when the fire begins 
in the basement no warning is given to the 
guests, and the¥ are left to discover the danger 
and wake euch other up; the elevator makes 
an admirable chimney and conducts the flames 
with terrible rapidity from the basement to the 
upper floor; and from this center the flames 
spread out almost simultaneously iu the succes- 
sive stories, making retreat dangerous if not 
impossible. The actual loss of life is still un- 
known ; but it is estimated at not less than fifty 
nor over one hundred. Whatever may have 
been the cause of this particular fire, the gen- 
eric cause of the horrors which are reported at 
least once a week to us in the morning papers 
is the American habit of building without fore- 
seeing and providing for the possibility of acci- 
dent. Hence when the accident happens there 
is no preparation for it. Various legal rem- 
edies are proposed ; and certainly a law compel- 
ling hotels to provide themselves with an ade- 
quate fire escape would be timely. But the 
true remedy will be less attention by the travel- 
ing public to gilt and gewgaws and more to 
solidity and safety. Such a calamity could not 
possibly occur in a hotel like the Dwight House 
ut Binghamton, for instance, which is built in 
the form of a block of houses, and which has 
us many flights of stairs and exits and entrances 
as there are houses in the block—that is to say, 
six or eight. 


The recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
in New York State in the case of The People 
agst. Smith is one of very considerable importance 
both to the liquor sellers and the temperance 
men. It has been the traditional policy of the 
State to confine the selling of liquor to be 
drunk on the premises to hotels. The argu- 
ment for such licenses has been in brief 
this: ‘* Every man has a right to drink at 
home; to those who have no home the hotel is 
in the place of one; such men therefore have 
the right to drink at hotels.” Under the 
old law no licenses were allowed to be granted 
except to those who had accommodations for 
travelers, and not then except on the petition 
of at least twenty householders. The Tweed 
Legislature undertook to tinker with the law, 
and the result has been a state of uncertainty 
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on this subject for several years, under which 
the Excise Boards have generally assumed that 
the old law was repealed, and under which 
it certainly has been a dead letter. The 
decision now resurrects it. The Court de- 
cides that no one can be licensed except 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
old law. The decision renders illegal a 
vast number of licenses in the State, in- 
validating 6,000 in this city alone. As we 
write, a delegation of liquor dealers is about 
starting for Albany to secure from the Legis- 
lature a *‘ reform” of the law, so as to put 
the revived statute back in its grave again. We 
shall report to our readers the result of this 
movement, and if the Legislature does not over- 
set the decision of the court we shall endeavor 
hereafter to point out the best means of en- 
forcing the law as now interpreted. 


The Mexican head that wears the crown illus- 
trates the old adage, and is very uneasy indeed. 
General Mendez, the lieutenant of Dictator 
Diaz, follows the example set by his superior, 
and is in open insubordination against his au- 
thority. Diaz has already dispensed with the 
Senate ; the House shows some inclination to 
dispense with him: troops in the North have 
already pronounced for Lerdo ; and a movement 
has unquestionably been organized for his re- 
call. The prospects of a long and peaceful ad- 
ministration for General Diaz are not promising. 


The mails bring us full reports of the famous 
Clerical Abuses bill in the Italian Parliament 
which is exciting the faithful in other countries, 
is stirring up the indignation of the Pope, and 
is really giving him an advantage by putting his 
antagonists in the attitude of assailants of liberty 
of speech and making him its representative de- 
fender. This extraordinary bill provides that if 
any minister of religion ** perturbs the public 
conscience or the peace of families” he shall be 
liable to imprisonment for from four months to 
two years, and a fine of $200; if he, by “dis- 
courses spoken or read in public assembly, or by 
writings otherwise published, expressly censures 
the institutions or laws of the State,” he shall 
be liable to three months’ imprisonment. Of 
course this law is aimed at political wire-pulling 
and the outrages of the confessional ; but under 
a similar enactment the whole body of the anti- 
slavery clergy of the United States would have 
gone to prison in 1850-60. What is a minister 
good for who has not the power to ‘‘ perturb the 
publie conscience”? What would have become 
of Nathan, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or John the 
Baptist, under such a law as this? In his pro- 
test against it the Pope has the sympathy of all 
Protestants whose prejudices are not stronger 
than their principles. 


This bill and the Pope’s reply give point to a 
very suggestive article in the last London 
** Spectator” on the possible effect on European 
politics of the next papal election. There are 
two parties in the Romish Church, one of 
which affiliates and co-operates with the aristo- 
cratic element in Europe, the other of which 
looks to an alliance with the democracy for its 
political strength. The latter policy is said to 
be that of the Jesuits. It is in accord with the 
traditions of the church—she abolished villan- 
age, is hostile to slavery, and was the founder 
of the first popular schools, though she has not 
kept pace with educational progress. Suppose 
the next Pope should give the weight of his in- 
fluence and authority to this party, should de- 
clare it the duty of the State to provide work 
for the masses in the great cities and to afford 
relief systematically to the poor, she would di- 
vide the democracy and enlist a large element of 
the mobocracy under ber banners. A change 
of papal policy which should result in an alfiance 
between the Church of Rome and even a part of 


the communistic element in Europe would, or 
might, lead to complications and conflicts the 
result of which no eye can now foresee. The 
alliance has existed in a certain indirect but very 
effective way in this country for years, and it is 
this alliance which has given the church its 
political power in the United States. 

THE NEW POLICY. 
i gees policy of the present Administration is 


pew only as it is compared with that of. 


the immediate past. | 

The best and wisest statesmen believed at the 
close of the war ina policy of confidenge and 
trust. They were disposed to bring th¢é South 
back by the consent and with the co-operation 
of the men who took it out of the Unio, and to 
make them responsible for the good/ conduct 
again of the seceded States: This wei the pol- 
icy of President Lincoln; of Secretary Chase; 
of Governor Andrews; of Mr. Greeley. They 
had more faith in the power of trust than in the 
power of the sword. ‘They believed that a pol- 
icy which should make the whites friends to the 
Negroes was more for their interest than one 
which should rely for their protection on Fed- 
eral bayonets. Nobody at that time anywhere 
thought that it was best to put eight hundred 
thousand plantation slaves at the ballot-box. It 
was political necessity not moral conviction that, 
later, drove us to give the emancipated slave 
suffrage. Mr. Lincoln’s plan was to secure the 
liberty of the slave through the co-operation of 
the whites. 
largely by not counting their slaves in the repre- 
sentation. He proposed an amendment to th¢ 
Constitution providing that unvoting populd- 
tions should not count in making up the repre- 
sentation. As fast as the suffrage was given to 
the Negroes the ratio of representation would 
have been increased, and thus gradually the 
South would regain her old-time influence in our 
representative halls by herself according suffrage 
to the Negroes. 

But Mr. Lincoln was assassinated. Mr. John- 
son’s political career created a universal fear lest 
what had been gained by war should be lost by 
treachery. The strong men of the party—such 
men as Thaddeus Stevens, Ben Wade and 
Charles Sumner—determined to beat him down ; 
everything went with a rush; the Negroes were 
given the ballot without considering whether 
they could use it, even for their own protection, 
or what the effect on their own section or on 
the country at large would be; and the result 
is just what was then prophesied—a forty years”) 
journey through the wilderness for the Negro, 
and the promised land farther off than when he 
first crossed the Red Sea. 

For the attempt to organize a Negro party 
resulted in the organization of a white man’s 
party. The attempt to maintain the defense of 
the Negro by Federal arms left him without 
friends outside the Northern army and a few 
Northern immigrants in the Southern States. 
The result was inevitable. Strength is not 
measured by mere numerical majorities; and in 
the end the weak go to the wall. 

Now, Mr. Hayes is simply bringing back the 
country to this policy in anew form. He says, 
and through him the Republican party says, to 
the men of the South: ‘* Here are these States 
that you have taken out of the Union; now we 
trust to you, the thinkers and leaders of the 
South, to restore them to relations of amity 
and good-will, to be responsible for their obe- 
dience to the laws, and to be the protectors and 
educators of the colored people.” ‘This is not a 
new policy. It is an old policy revived. Mr. 
Hayes takes up the work of Abraham Lincoln, 
und in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, where he 
laid it down. 

The policy of military government is certainly 


The Southern States would lose. 


not now to be thought of. Even if it were de- 


sirable for the South, it would be dangerous 
and disastrous to the North. The policy of 
suspicion and constant intervention has pro. 
duced no fruits but those of suspense and irri- 
tation. There is still left to be tried the policy 
of peace, good-will and confidence. ‘To be etf- 
fective it must be absolute and entire; half- 
confidence is no confidence at all. If it is 
ineffective it will not, after triai and failure, be 
too late to abandon it for one of a vigorous or 
even a military administration. But it will not 
be ffective. It is not dangerous to rely 
upon the best elements in human nature. Uni- 
versal distrust develops the evil in men; univer- 
sal confidence develops honor and chivalry. 
The North looks with confidence to the mex of 
the South to restrain and to punish its ruftiane. 
It will not be disappointed in its just and rea- 
sonable expectations. 


THE MORALE OF THE STAGHE. 
()* Easter night—auspicious time for rites of 

purification—the Aimee Opera Bouffe Com- 
pany left the boards of a New York theater from 
which they had been corrupting the public for 
weeks. In their place came Anna Dickinson 
with her ‘‘ Crown of- Thorns.” All that the 
former did was trifling, excepting when it was 
vile; nothing which the latter offered had even 
a suspicion of impurity about it. The French 
operas transgressed every rule of taste and mo- 
ralitv, while the American girl’s play was open 
only to literary criticism. The French singer 


Fimpressed herself upon the beholder as the in- 


carnation of all wickedness, while not even the 
most bitter critic of the American actress ever 
doubted her nobility of character. And _ yet 
the dramatic critics of the New York press had 
many an appreciative word for Aimee and only 
criticism and abuse for Anna Dickinson. Why? 

Judged by reports of dramatic eutertain- 
ments, the single absolute essential to stage 
success, whether of play or actor, is dramatic 
expression, and the principal element of this is 
intensity, or, in plain English, exaggeration, It 
is this faculty which raises stage talk from the 
level of mere recital to_the high plane of art. 
The subject is of no consequence, though to 
give the greatest scope for the actor it should 
have a vice instead of a virtue for its motive 
power; for it seems to be tacitly admitted among 
playwrights that upon the stage vice is more in- 
teresting than virtue. Indeed that horror of 
managers, the ‘‘conversational” play, is quite 
endurable when a popular vice is at the bottom 
of it, as is proved by the lasting popularity of 
the “School for Scandal.” 

Such being the opinions of managers, based 
upon we assumed tastes of playgoers, the dra- 


matic critic takes the stage as he finds it, and 
criticjses according to canons already made. 
Judged by these, Aimée or anyone else who can 
emphasize most distinctly the suggestions of s 
play is a great actor, and thé play which is full 
of suggestions to be emphasized is a great one. 
Morality of subject or artist, so important in 
literature, is subordinate or of po consequence 
in the drama. Miss Dickinson’s conception of 
Anne Boleyn as a pure-minded woman, with 
only the vice of vengefulness, is a bore to the 
average critic; far more available for stage pur- 
poses, and therefore more interesting, is the 
loathsome Camille, with her host of active sins 
and her single yet reluctant merit. Of what 
interest to the playgoer can be the personation 
of an innocent and afflicted character, if it 
affords no room for exaggeration? What 
matters it if intelligent men and women 
lose themselves in the contemplation of a 
play, if the personations be but those nat- 
ural to real men avd women? Why take 
refuge behind the example of Shakespeare, 
when no manager dares put upon the stage 


any histon play of Shakespeare’s which 
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suggests neither spectacle, hamor, murder, nor 
adultery ? Let playwrights and actors be con- 
sistent: if representation is nothing and inten- 
sity of expression everything ; if delicate shad- 
ings of admirable characters are tame, and only 
incident and exaggeration can move the public, 
let Satan be restored to the stage from which 
(personally) he was banished several centuries 
ago, and give the respectable portion of the 
public to understand that the exceptions and 
not the rules of life are the proper material of 
the drama. ‘Then will be possible the era of 
‘‘art for art’s sake,” and morality will be ban- 
ished to the limbo of the humdrum. 


GO FORWARD. 


A CORRESPONDENT, in another column, 
4+-& presents a pleasing picture of the old-time 
Puritan Sabbath. She expresses a longing, felt 
in many hearts, for the day that never will re- 
turn. 

For, beyond all question, the country is stead- 
ily and rapidly drifting away from the Sabbath 
of our fathers. This is partly a necessity of 
modern civilization. We cannot read our Mon- 
day morning paper if some men are not busy 
making it on Sunday. We cannot anchor a 
steamer in mid-ocean because Sunday has come. 
It is scarcely more practicable to stop the trains 
that travel ceaselessly by night and day from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. The thousands 
of children in our great cities are dependent for 
their milk on farmers that milk on Sunday 
afternoon, on trains that run Sunday morn- 
ing, and on milkmen the music of whose wheels 
mingles with the church chimes. Thousands 
in our great cities live at restaurants ; if Sunday 
is not to be a fast-day the restaurants must be 
open ; and, being open, they will not spread be- 
fore their guests the cold meats and pumpkin 
pie that made the New England Sunday lunch. 
If the workmen are ever to take their children 
to get a breath of fresh air and a glimpse of 
green fields in the parks or the suburbs, horse- 
cars will be crowded on Sunday ; if the old rule 
of a Sabbath-day’s journey is not to be rein- 
stated, ferry-boats must run. 

But it is not only the necessities of modern 
civilization which are working a change in our 
Sunday observance; the Christian conception of 
the meaning and the uses of the day is being 
silently revolutionized. The Puritan concep- 
tion is reflected in the obsolete clause of the 
Westminster Confession which requires that 
men should be ‘* taken up ¢he whole time in the 
public and private exercises of his (God’s) wor- 
ship, and in the duties of necessity and mercy.” 
That conception it would be difficult now to find 
anywhere except in this ancient symbol. It has 
disappeared with knee breeches, shoe buckles 
and cocked hats. It never was found in or 
founded on Scripture. It is not in the Old 
Testament, which rigorously requires rest but 
says almost absolutely nothing about worship. 
It is notin the New Testament, which prescribes 
liberty alike by the example of Christ and by 
the precepts of the apostles. ‘There are doubt- 
less some people who still ¢hink that they be- 
lieve this; but we doubt if there are any left 
who really do believe it. A famous Jewish 
Rabbi in the first century taught that in what- 
ever attitude one awoke on the Sabbath morn- 
ing in that he must remain, motionless, until 
night; for to move requires exertion, and exer- 
tion violates the law, ** Thou shalt do no work.” 
But even this doctrine was less irrational than 
that which prescribes rest by putting the mind 
into a strait jacket. 

It is quite useless to look back; it is impossible 
to go back. The Sabbath of the past will not 
be the Sabbath of the future. Indeed it will 


not be the Sabbath at all; it will be the Lord’s | 


Day. Forty millions of Americans cannot be 


led to encamp again at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
If the Christian Church is wise it will make no 
attempt to lead the nation there. The apostolic 
injunction forbids the endeavor, which is per- 
petually repeated and always fails. ‘* Ye are 
not come unto the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, . . . but unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” And that is a 
free city. The Sunday of the future will rest 
not on a ** Thou shalt not” of over three thou- 
sand years ago, but on the spiritual needs of to- 
day. Its observance will depend not on the 
sanction of a statute law, but on the conscious 
need of a day of rest, of worship, and of instruc- 
tion. The need of rest is as great now as when 
Moses received the two tables of stone on Mount 
Sinai; but the kind of rest that a free people 
need in A. D. 1877 is not the same as that 
needed by a mob of just emancipated slaves in 
B. c. i491, 

The current that flows away from the past is 
unmistakable. Sabbath committees, assemblies, 
convocations, cannot dam it up. ‘They might 
better attempt to stop the flow of the Missis- 
sippi with bulrushes than to stop a current of 
public thought with sermons, tracts and resolu- 
tions. If the church is wise it will study the 
Lord’s Day of the future rather than the S»b- 
bath of the past, the Christian festival of the 
next decade rather than the Puritan fast-day of 
the last century, and seek to guide the current 
which it is, happily, powerless to check. The 
only effect of endeavoring to shut the doors of 
the public library and the gates of the public 
park is to augment the moral power of those 
who would open the theaterand the beer-garden. 

There is absolutely no Scriptural authority 
whatever for the notion that we may walk on 
Sunday only to and from church, must eschew 
all social life, and must talk only of Christ and 
of religion. ‘To bind a child’s mind with such 
restrictions is like tying fast the wings of a 
humming-bird to make him rest. Freedom is 
the first condition of healthful rest and of spir- 
itual recuperation. If you must look back, look 
away back to the Sabbath as Christ observed it ; 
or even to the Sabbath as the Jews in the wil- 
derness comprehended it. They that stop at 
the Puritan observance are in danger of making 
the institution of God of none effect through 
the traditions of men. ’ 

What the Lord’s Day of the future is to 
be we shall not undertake to prophesy; what 
it ought to be we will not evan say. One 
thing is certain: it neither will be nor ought to be 
an exact reproduction of the Sabbath of the 
past. Its sanction will be love, not law; it will 
be preserved not by statutory enactments, ha- 
man or divine, but by the sense of appreciation 
of the benfits it confers ; it will grow sacred as 
Christmas and Easter are growing sacred, 1. ¢., 
in the hearts of households that find it a day of 
‘*rest and gladness;” and it will be honored be- 
cause it is loved. 


NOTES. 

—Mrs. H. B. Stowe’'s article on another page 
shows very conclusively that we can do something 
better with the Indians than exterminate them. 
Those of our readers who care least about Indians 
will find in her graphie picture something to 
awaken their interest. 

—On January 7th the steamship * Amerique” 
went ashore in a snow-storm near Long Branch, 
and soon lay broadside on to the beach. ©n April 
10th she floated again, and, showing no apprecia- 
ble signs of damage, came up to the city, aided, it 
is true, by a tug, but using her own engines, 
which worked as well as ever. For sixteen weeks 
she had lain exposed to the full foree of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Meanwhile another stanch 
steamer, the ** Rusland,” went ashore and went to 
pieces within three miles of her. Americans 
and Englishmen are apt to think poorly of 
French seamanship, but of the best French 


*paval architecture there can in future be but 


one opinion. To Captain Merritt and his as- 
sociates of the Coast Wrecking Company is due 
the credit of having saved this magnificent ship. 
After taking charge of her on January 7th Capt. 
Merritt did not leave her until she reached her 
wharf at Brooklyn last week. 


—Mr. Cook recommends for devotional reading 
six books. Jeremy Taylor's “Holy Livisg and 
dying Thomas Kempis’s Imitation of 
Bunyan, both * Pilgrim's Progress” and * Holy 
War,” with Macaulay's Essay on Bunyan” asa 
preface; Paseal’s “‘“Thoughts on Religion; 
Bushnells “‘“Sermons For the New Life;” and 
Bishop Huntington's ‘‘Christian Believing and 
Living.” We should want to add to this some 
collection of sacred poetry. We know none better 
than Dr. Schaff’s *‘Christ in Song.” Such a eol- 
lection is better for the various needs and moods 
of the soul than the works of any one poet, like 
Bonar or Bickersteth. 

—Correspondents who have been sending in 
their orders for the third Extra, containing Mr. 
Beecher’s Notes by the Way from the West, will 
bave now no more waiting. The tirst edition is 
on its way to the public. It makes a pampblet 
of forty-eight pages, and notwithstanding its size 
and the portrait which accompanies it is sold for 
the same price as the previous Extras, that is, fif- 
teen cents a copy, or two for twenty-five cents. 

—A letter from a persooal and intimate friend 
of Orville D. Jewett, whose means of knowledge 
and whose trustworthiness are both undoubted, 
assures us that he was not, as reported by us last 
week, of a “wild, dissolute, ungovernable na- 
ture, never habituated to self-control.” Our in- 
formant gives a very different picture of his ecbar- 
acter from that afforded by the nearly unanimous 
though unsworn testimony of the daily press, and 
represents him as ‘‘a devoted husband and son, 
caring little for his own comfort or convenience in 
comparison with those of others,” and adds *‘those 
who knew him best cannot believe that he was 
voluntarily guilty of the crime charged to him.” 
We certainly are not inclined to judge harshly 
one who is now defenseless, or to add needless 
pain to those overwhelmed by this terrible sorrow. 
That he was not the dissipated man that he was 
represented to be we are very glad to be assured : 
but we are compelled by the evidence and the 
circumstances to believe that this terrible tragedy 
is a warning against the dangers of an uncon- 
trolled self-will, which was itself, perhaps, one of 
the causes, almost certainly the precursor, of the 
insanity which led to this terrible tragedy. 

—Tinted postal cards in different colors on op- 
posite sides would no doubt have been very pretty 
if we could have had them without suspicion of 
management, and at as low a rate as the more 
achromatic articles nowin use. The fact that the 
contract was given out for tinted cards aroused 
Mr. Key's suspicions, as only one firm in the 
country was ready to fill a large order for such 
ecards on short notice, and he accordingly with- 
drew the sample and called for new bids. We are 
sorry to say that the suspected firm hails from 
New England, and Mr. Key is already denounced 
in some quarters for bis sectional Southern preju- 
dices. We trust he will remain bitterly prejudiced 
against all rings, whether they originate in New 
England or elsewhere. New bids have beep called 
for, permitting a fair competition. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
Is there a “ Ministers’ Bureau’ in New York, and for 
what purpose was it established ? 

We do not know of any. But a gentleman has 
quite recently undertaken to act asa sort of bu- 
reau for the purpose of bringing vacant churches 
and unemployed ministers together. What sue- 
cess has attended his efforts we do not know. To 
some extent the Secretaries of the Home Mission- 
ary Society render this service for the Congrega- 
tionalists. 


Will you answer the following questions?’ Am I free to 
believe or disbelieve’ Forinstance, [believe that Rutherford 
B. Hayes is the lawfully elected President of the United 
States. Now can I, in the absence of ail! proof, voluntarily 
disbelieve this, and believe that Samuei J. Tilden and not Mr. 
Hayes was lawfully elected President’ If | cannot, if I must 
believe or disbelieve according to the necessary and unavoid- 
able influence of evidence, can Lin justice be beld responsible 
for disbelieving the Bible after baving examined to the ex- 
tent of my ability the evidence for and against it” 


The Bible nowhere condemns any man for any 
purely intellectual act. The impression that it 
does so has been produced partly by the fact that 
we have in the English no verb answering to the 
noun faith, sothat beliere is treated erroneously 
as synonymous with 70 Aare faith; partly by a 


constant tendency in the church to substitute 
externals for spiritual life. and theretore an inte! 
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lectual opinion fora spiritual conviction. Faith 
is a spiritual experience. Christian faith is the 
personal conviction. 1am a sinner, needing par- 
don for the past and help in the future; I find 
that help in the ministrations of an unseen God 
who is my Saviour: and | find personal help and 
inspiration and comfort in the Bible. To be with- 
out this experience is to be without spiriiual life ; 
to have it is to have spiritual life. lato what 
creed it formulates itse'f is a matter of quite sec- 
ondary importance. The Bible is a book to be 
used ; use it; dont spend a// your time in study- 
ing about it. You may starve to death while you 
are studying the pedigree of a tree that hangs full 
of fruit. It was not the Israelite who had a correct 
theory as to the origin and nature of manna that 
was fed, but the man who went out and picked it 
up and ate it. 

—In your paper of February 28th you make a statement 
which I would respectfully ask you to explain. How do you 
prove that the doctrine ot “the resurrection of the body is 
unscriptural’’ or that “*the Apostle Paul repudiates it" 
And how am I to understand Paul's statements on that sub- 
ject in the loth Chapter of First Corinthians?’ Iam no theo- 
jlogian, but a regular sulbscriber tor the Christian Union, and 
I want light on that subject. Please make your views «n 
this doctrine as plain to me as you can consistently. 

In 1 Cor. xv., Paul is arguing the immortality of 
man. This argument is based on the resurrection 
of Christ ; nothing whatever is said as to a resur- 
rection of the body till verse 35; then it is referred 
to as an objection. ** But some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up’ And with what body do 
they come *” The bodily resurrection is suggested 
as a difficulty. Pauls answer makes short work 
of it. We condense it a little. ‘Fool! that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die. 
And that which thou sowest is not that body that 
shall be.” And then he uses a metaphor to explain 
hismeaning. You sow grain. What you sow never 
comes to the surface again. It perishes, absolute- 
ly. But there comes forth from it a new life, and 
‘God giveth it a body,” and ‘“‘to every seed a 
body of his own.” And then he applies his meta- 
phor. What the waving wheat or corn is to the 
seed you dropped in the ground, that is the future 
tenement of the soul to the body dropped in the 
earth. This is corruptible, diseased, weak; that 
will be incorruptible, glorious, powerful. Finally 
he meets the objection. Some will be still living 
in the body when the Lord comes and answers 
that they cannot carry their bodies with them 
into the heavenly sphere ; the living body must 
be changed. The whole scope of the argument, 
trom verse 35 to verse 54, is that corruption makes 
an end of this body, that it is utterly untitted for 
the heavenly state, and that God will provide the 
soul with a new tenement for its new, spiritual, 
glorious life. If by ** the resurrection of the body” 
it is meant that the body which is buried shall be 
raised again, the doctrine is against Scripture, 
against common sense, and against spiritual and 
exalted views of the heavenly life. It is material- 
istic and medieval. 

—In the 16th of Mark. 15th verse, we read, **Go ye into all 
the world and preach,”’ &c. The dictionary says the word 
“go"’’ means to travel. Question: Can it be right for minis- 
ters to stay so long in one place? 

If you would carry out your idea to its natural 
conelusion you would have every individual 
preacher go to every part of the world. This is 
hardly possible even bow. How much less so in 
the time of the apostles! The most obvious ex- 
planation is that the command was addressed to 
the collective body of preachers. Such general 
work implies a division of labor on systematic 
principles, and the church early began the devel- 
opment of such a system. 

—Please say what you consider the best prayer-book for 
private worship. 

The Episcopal Prayer-Book. There is a book 
entitled ** Prayers of the Ages” which is a capital 
book of devotional reading; a volume of Mr. 
Beecher’s prayers has been published, of the 
value of which for his purposes our correspondent 
can judge better than any one can judge for him. 


—We are much obliged to ** Presbyterian,” for 
his friendly letter-criticisms are quite as welcome 
as commendations. But his criticisms would have 
carried greater weightif the writer, as an evidence 
of his good faith, had added his name and address. 

—If A. L. R. will consider a moment she will 
see that it would be quite out of the question for 
us to call in question the statement of a well- 
known correspondent who, by the way, is not of 
the illiberal school she imagines, on no better au- 
thority than that of an anonymous critic who 
gives neither name nor address. 

—Will Ethelwyn Percy send her real name and 
address to this office and we will endeavor to give 
her the information which she desires. 


THE DEATH OF OUR ST. JOHN. 
By THE Rey. 8. H. Tyne, JR., D.D. 


d ipso last link between the founders of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the present 
generation has been broken. There is a strange 
parallelism between our present condition and 
the experience of the early church after the death 
of St. John. That apostie long survived his co- 
temporaries and left the impress of his spirit upon 
the churches which he founded. Tradition tells 
us that his last utterance was the repetition of the 
substance of his epistles. °° Little children, love 
one another” were the words of benediction and 
charge with which he was wont to salute his peo- 
ple when, because of the weakness of age, he was 
earried into the midst of the congregation of 
Ephesus in the arms of those who loved him. 
Like in relations, influence, labor and love was 
our good father Dr. Muhlenberg to the last of the 
apostles. And we are left to remember the days 
of companionship with him and recall the inspira- 
tion which flowed from his presence and life. 

There may be other presbyters still living whose 
ordination to the ministry antedates his. But 
they have long ceased the active duties of pas- 
toral service. There is not one whose official 
connection with the church has been so close and 
continued. He was ordained in 1817 by Bishop 
White, and immediately became his Assistant Min- 
ister in Christ Church, Philadelphia. The House 
of Bishops, then consisting of only three or four 
bishops, made him their secretary. Thus he be- 
came a part of the early history of the church. 
His intimacy with these fathers of our communion 
and his after devotion to the best interests of the 
church, together with his singular gentleness and 
forceful perseverance, gained for him a reverence 
among clergy and laity, which none have shared 
and few have approached. He has always ap- 
peared among us as a representative of a college 
of godly men, who have long since fallen on sleep. 
Prelates and the poor were equally in the habit 
of looking up to him as somewhat more than a 
man—a veritable apostle of love. 

The intermingling of tenderness and _ positive- 


ness, which found an illustration in St. John the 


Boanerges, was the power of all Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
work. Whether his name be associated with his 
Flushing school, the pastorate of the Church of 
the Holy Communion, the superintendency of St. 
Luke's hospital, the oversight of the Sisterhood 
of the Holy Communion, the control of St. John- 
land, or his many ecclesiastical efforts for the 
establishment of liberty in the church—still is it 
the synonym of this same double influence. He 
made no compromises with error, but he always 
spoke the truth in love. His administration of 
office was like the Master's. He was among us as 
one that serveth. 

His theology had this peculiar tone. It was St. 
John all through. I well remember how he used 
to banter me about *‘the five points” of Calvin- 
ism, when in my first ministry I was inclined to 
give very decided emphasis to their traditional 
statement. ‘* Will not four and a half do?’ he 
would ask with the merry twinkle of his eye. 
And yet no one was more clearly pronounced 
than he in the presentation of those truths as 
vital forces. But he could not endure them in a 
system. His love had a logic that was better. 
When the warfare of parties was the most bitter 
he was ever the mediator. To the High Church- 
man he would explain the point of view from 
which the Low Churehman regarded a subject. 
And in our gatherings he would reprove every ex- 
pression of bitterness toward those with whom we 
differed. Once he said to me in explaining his 
position, ‘‘I am Ev-angelic but not E-e-e-vangeli- 
ical.” The stress of voice upon the first syllable 
of the word interpreted his meaning. And yet 
who was more decided than he in maintaining 
endangered freedom? His contributions to the 
‘* Evangelic Catholic,” the ‘‘ Memorial Papers,” 
and the controversy with Bishop H. Potter over 
the Relation of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to Non-Episcopal Ministers survive him to wit- 
ness for his inflexible fidelity to liberty and truth. 
But the reader will find no passage in any of those 
papers which he would wish erased because of in- 
discreet and passionate language. He never lost 
bis head in controversy, because his heart always 
controlled it. 


A visit to St. Luke’s Hospital or St. Johnland 
would reveal the same characteristic influence 
of his life. During these latter years he has 
been more and more withdrawn from the active 
work of these charities. But whether present or 
absent his spirit has controlled in their manage- 
ment. It would not be proper in such a paper to 
do nrore than note the remarkable aid which he 
enjoyed from the Sister-Superintendent, who, 
with unwearied devotion, supported him in his 
labor, and, as his strength declined, supplied his 
lack of service. The future success of these in- 
stitutions is secured, under God, by her consecra- 
tion to their development. 

The careful wisdom and benevolence of his life 
have illustrations in the Sisterhood which he 
founded. The employment of Christian women 
in organized service was really introduced by him 
to the Protestant Church of this country. He 
adopted the Kaiserwerth plan as the basis of his 
scheme. Ecclesiastical vows he absolutely denied. 
When I asked him, on a certain occasion, how long 
the Sisters would remain in service without obli- 
gations, his answer was, ‘‘As long as the motive 
lasts."’ This was really the pivot of his plan. The 
power and continuanée of love to Jesus and souls 
of men are the necessary qualifications for adinis- 
sion to and companionship with the Sisterhood of 
the Holy Communion. This union of organiza- 
tion with motive is unique. 

Perhaps the most marked illustration of the 
character and influence of Dr. Muhlenberg is to 
be found in the **Church of the Testimony of 
Jesus,” at St. Johniand. It was designed and 
erected as the parish church of the community ; 
but, if we mistake not, it is to exercise a far wider 
influence than throughout that neighborhood. 
Its control is vested in the Society and is guarded 
by restrictions. At no time in the future can it 
be closed to the ministry of non-Episcopal clergy- 
men. This was insisted upon by its founder in 
the face of all opposition. Its pulpit is forever 
free from ecclesiastical proscription. And yet it 
maintains a liturgical form of worship and the 
German devotion to the festivals of the church 
year. A strange compound this would seem to a 
Puritan; but it will more and more gain accept- 
ance throughout the churches. A Greatheart 
alone could have conceived and accomplished 
such a purpose. 

It will be remembered by the clergy of this city 
that Dr. Muhlenberg some years ago projected 
the observance of Good Friday by a Communion 
Service in which all Christians should join. The 
circular of invitation was drawn and signed by 
himself. Almost all the evangelical ministers of 
the city appended their names. The service was 
held in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
Those who participated in it will never forget the 
heavenly influence of the occasion. The presence 
of Dr. Muhlenberg seemed to hush all differences 
and harmonize all convictions. Could that ser- 
vice have become annual a great blessing would 
have flowed from it. It was repeated during the 
sessions of the Evangelical Alliance, but its origi- 
nal suggestion came from our lamented father and 
friend. 

Rarely in the history of our race has a childless 
man had such sincere mourning as this faithful 
man of God. Whilst we write at a distance from 
the hospital, loving friends are carrying his sleep- 
ing form to its resting-place. We know with what 
grief and tears the last office is being performed. 
Thousands think of him as do many of those who 
will read these words. A vast family has he who 
in the love of the Master doeth the will of the 
Father. A tie nearer than that of flesh binds those 
to whom the voice of Jesus says, *‘ The same is 
my brother and sister and mother.” In such rela- 
tionship of love to Jesus did Dr. Muhlenberg gain 
a close fellowship with all them that love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity. And there is not one of 
the vast company, who has ever heard his name 
and known his spirit, that does not bemoan his 
death as a personal loss. 

The lesson of his life is the union of force and 
love. Let the Sons of Thunder learn tenderness. 
Blessed is he who lives and dies as did this godly 


man. 
“ Like the beloved John 
To lay our beads upon the Saviour's breast, 
And thus to journey on.” 


THE BRUNSWICK, | 
Boston, April 11, 1877. ) 
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THE HILLSIDE CROSS AT CAPRI. 


By HowarRvp GLYNDON. 


HEY were Itallan skies! I think I should have known 
them 
If on some magic carpet you had taken me 
ver sea and to my eyes, biindfold, had never shown them, 
Till you had set me down upon that Caprian bill right sud- 
deply. 


For these skies leaned over Capri and the white clouds sailed 


by them— 
Mirages of the north snows that the south lands never 
know— 
So warm, the breath of cold dares never to come anigh them, 
Unless out of the north and o'er the sea the great winds 
rise and blow! 


All the way up the hill-side wrestled juniper and myrtle. 
Like a crowd of warlike dwarfs that bave gone a-soldiering; 
So steep and flinty was the foot track that some pebble 
would down burtle 
At each misstep; sharp, aggressive, like some living, spite- 
ful thing! 


I midway in my climbing stopped and looked down behind me 
To where I could see the others coming slowly up and on. 
i surmised 'twould de right long ere any of them would find 
mit’; 
Though of the creeping file of laggards in my heart I 
blamed not one! 


At one side, some way before me, in a tangled mass of 
greenery, 
There arose, haif-hidden, a moss-grown and clematis- 
wreathed cross, — 
The one mournful thing in all that South Italian scenery, 


As when amidst delight comes some sharp sudden sense of ‘ 


loss ! 


The great blue burnished mirror of the bay was stretched 
before me, 
And adown its glorious floor I saw the white ships slide 
and go. . 
On this hillside old Tiberius had scarched the heavens o'er me 
Often for some cruel omen, in excuse for blood to tlow! 


But Rome's cagles over Capri in their last flight failing, fal- 
tered; 
And as the gods had gone so went the last emperors after 
them. 
By the weaving of the thorns in a mock-crown all was altered. 
Ah Christ, thou art all avenged for that cruel diadem ! 


The leavings of dead Greeks are in all these island by-ways 
And the Emperor's ruined palace stoops from yonder hill, 
His temples are the dust that we tread on in the highways; 
These loose stones and broken columns testify unto him 
still. 


Yes! but balfway up the hillside, where the myrtle smells 
the sweetest 
And wild hyacinths are mingled with the saintly asphodel, 
At the spot from whence the outlook o'er quaint Capri is 
completest, 
In the shadow of the cross I sit and hear the vesper bell! 


THE INDIANS AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
| ETWEEN two and three years ago there 
passed by us, on the St. John’s River, a party 
of captured Indians from our Western frontiers. 
They were the men who had been the terror of our 
settlers, who had done many a deed of savage 
cruelty and blood. They were selected and sent 
to St. Augustine for safe keeping simply as being 
the wildest, the most dangerous, the most un- 
tamable of the tribes. The conscience and Chris- 
tianity of our century did not admit of their 
being shot down like so many captured tigers, 
and so they were sent to the Fort in St. Augus- 
tine merely to keep them out of mischief. 

They were looked upon in their transit with 
the mingled fear and curiosity with which one 
regards dangerous wild beasts. Gloomy, scowling, 
dressed in wild and savage habiliments, painted 
in weird colors, their hair adorned with scalp- 
locks torn from the heads of former victims, they 
seemed more like grim goblins than human beings. 
Apprehension was entertained that some day they 
might break loose from their confinement and 
earry bloodshed and murder through the country. 
One of the number on the transit threw himself 
from the cars into the palmettos, and was shot as 
would be a tiger escaped from a menagerie. 

There were two women and one child—a little 
girl eight years old—among them. One of these 
was a woman so distinguished for flend-like fierce- 
ness and atrocity that it was not deemed safe to 
leave her on the frontier. 
young wife of the chief, Black Horse. She was, 
for an Indian, a handsome woman, who followed 
her husband in his captivity. When the time 
came to send the men prisoners to Fort Kearney 
the wives were all commanded to leave them; but 
this woman threw her arms around her husband 
and declared that they might kill herif they chose 
but that she would not leave him. ‘* Well,” said 


the commanding officer, ‘‘ take them both to the 
fort. 


If they can separate them there they may ; 


The other was the | 


I can’t.” And at the fort the commanding officer 
in the same way gave in, and the woman and 
child came on. 

Such was the party as they passed on our river 
about two years ago. 

A day or two since we visited them at the fort 
in St. Augustine. We went in company with a 
lady who, with many other ladies of St. Augus- 
tine, regularly devotes two hours a day to the 
work of instruction among them. 

We found now no savages. A dark-complex- 
ioned orderly, with the high cheek-bones and 
black eyes and hair of the Indian race, and 
dressed in the United States uniform, was pacing 
to and fro on guard as we and the lady teacher 
entered. The bell soon rang for school hours, and 
hurrying from all quarters came more dark men 
in the United States uniform, neat, compact, trim, 
with well-brushed boots and nicely-kept clothing, 
and books in their hands. 

As but one of the teachers had arrived on the 
ground, they were for the time all collected in her 
room and drawn up in a hollow square around 
the blackboards. Large spelling-cards adorned 
one side of the wall, containing various pictures 
and object-lessons adapted to the earliest stages 
of learning. Here they were around us—the very 
beings that had been the terror of our Western 
settlements; and what did they look like ? 

The Indian face is naturally a stern and hard 
one, but as they gathered round their teacher and 
returned her morning greeting the smiles on those 
faces made them seem even handsome. There 
were among these pupils, seated, docile and eager, 
with books in hand, men who had been the fore- 
most in® battle and bloodshed. Now there was 
plainly to be seen among them the eager joy which 
comes from the use of a new set of faculties. 
When they read in concert, when they mastered 
perfectly the pronunciation of a difficult word, 
when they gave the right answer to a question, 
they were evidently delighted. They specially 
prided themselves in showing how plainly they 
could speak the ‘‘th”— which embarrasses every 
foreigner in the English tongue—rendering it with 
an anxious and careful precision. 

The lesson proceeded; reading, spelling, ex- 
plaining the meaning of each word, and when a 
meaning was made clear that had been obscure 
the bright smile on the swart faces showed the 
joy of a new idea. Their teacher was one of those 
women with a born genius for instruction—one 
whose very life is in teaching; and the lesson was 
full of animation. There was not a listless face, 
not a wandering eye, in the whole class. 

After a little the other ladies arrived, and por- 
tions of the class wheeled out into side apartments, 
each with its separate teachers. While the les- 
sons were progressing we visited with Captain 
Pratt the barracks where the Indians are lodged. 
This is a structure more than a hundred feet by 
forty or fifty, covering the top of a portion of the 
old fort. The roof was entirely shingled by the 
Indians, and a great part of the inside work done 
by them, under the direction of the builder, who 
found them both docile and competent workmen. 
A double row of rough board bunks oceupies each 
side of the building, and the blankets and mat- 
tresses were rolled up and disposed in each with 
perfect neatness and precision. The barracks 
were perfectly clean. Large stoves in the center 
afforded means of warming in chilly weather. 

All along we saw traces of Indian skill and in- 
genuity in the distinctive work of the tribes. Bows 
and arrows skillfully made and painted, sea beans 
nicely polished, paper toys representing horses, 
warriors and buffaloes, showing a good deal of 
rude artistic skill and spirit in the design and 
coloring, were disposed here and there toattract the 
eye and tempt the purse of visitors. Capt. Pratt 
said that during the time of their stay not less than 
five thousand dollars had been taken in by the 
whole company from the sale of these curiosities 
to visitors. They are allowed each one the free 
use of the money they earn, and they do not spend 
it foolishly. The most of it has been sent back 
for the use of their wives and families. Yes, these 
fearful beings whom we were tempted to look 
on only as noxious wild beasts have the hearts of 


men. They have warm and constant family affec- 


tion. A continual correspondence has been kept 
up between them and their families, and letters 
and gifts constantly interchanged. We saw dis- 


played over one of the beds a hunting-pouch of 
dressed deer skin elegantly embroidered with 


-beads, the gift of a distant wife: and in other 


places elaborate moccasins which bad come in the 
same way. ne old chief who bears the surname 
‘Woman's heart” is especially noted for the 
strength of his family affection. It is said he 
wears the little moceasin of one of his children 
tied round his neck, and that he has seemed at 
times to suffer from homesickness. Capt. Pratt 
said that a short time before, one moonlight 
night, this ehief asked permission to go outside 
the fort and take a bath, which was granted. 
From the top of the fort the captain watched him 
returning from his bath; he kneeled down on a 
little elevation and raising his hands towards 
heaven prayed some time with great fervor. Is 
there not something touching in the thought of 
this solitary prayer of the captain to the Great 
Spirit / 

Capt. Pratt has for’a long time held a weekly 
prayer-meeting, to which the Indians have been 
invited, and they seem gladly to attend. We 
very gladly accepted an invitation to attend one 
which was to be held at seven o'clock the next 
evening. It was in a little vaulted room which 
was used as the old Spanish Chapel of the fort. 
There were traces still of the high altar and the 
places for holy water. It was roughly fitted up 
with board seats, and the whole of the Indians 
were there seated together. It was the last meet- 
ing in which they were to have their interpreter 
with them, as the government has retrenched that 
expense in their keeping. Mr. Fox, who has from 
his youth resided among the Indians, and under- 
stands their language and feelings and ways of 
acting perfectly, is very much beloved by them, 
and on this account the parting meeting was 
somewhat exceptional in character and of such 
interest that our account of it cannot be con- 
densed into one article. 


THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. Epwarp N. PoMEROY. 
SIRST, of sympathy in general. 

The literal meaning of the word is fellow- 
feeling, compassion. It is nearly synonymous 
with pity; but in sympathy there is more of ten- 
derness, while in pity there may be contempt. We 
would seldom refuse an offer of sympathy, while 
we might never be willing to accept pity. 

Pity stands at a distance and looks upon one’s 
distress, but sympathy comes to the sufferer with 
cheering words and helping hands. The man 
who fell among thieves on the way to Jericho 
was doubtless pitied by the priest and Levite who 
passed by on the other side; but the good Samar- 
itan who came to him and relieved his distress 
sympathized with him. 

Sympathy, like merey, is twice blessed: it 
blesses him that gives and him that takes. He 
who helps another bear up under the burden of 
his sin or sorrow not only relieves that other, but 
gains new strength for himself. 

We go for sympathy to those who have sympa- 
thized much; for the fund of sympathy being 
often drawn upon improves in quality as well as 
in quantity, like a well whose buckets are con- 
stantly going up and down. 

Sympathy is the juice of human kindness that 
is squeezed out (expressed) by sorrow and trouble. 
The heart to be enlarged must be broken like the 
bread in the hands of our Lord. 

When we are in trouble, what a relief is it to 
pour the story of it into the ear of some one who 
has a sympathizing soul! What a peculiar value 
do we set upon a sheet of paper on which were 
written to us words of comfort while we were in 
the depths of bereavement! To the writer of 
such words our hearts and homes are always 
open. Such an one may forfeit our respect, but 
can hardly tear himself from our affections. 

Sympathy supposes suffering in some sense, and 
a sufferer. 

We do not speak of sympathizing with a person 
in his joys in his good fortune; we father con- 
gratulate him on such an occasion. 

Nor do we sympathize with suffering or misfor- 
tune in the abstract. A person may talk to me 
concerning these at great length; he may tell how 
they are caused, how they are aggravated, how 
they may be alleviated or how prevented; but he 
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will not stir my sympathies until he tells of some 
person who is an actual sufferer. 

Sympathy supposes nearness to the sufferer 
either in space or time, orin both. There is nbd 
more pathetic story in all classic literature than 
that of Heecuba, one of the wives of Priam, so 
many of whose sons were slain during the seige 
of Troy, and who was herself finally carried a 
captive to Greece. But what is Hecuba to me or 
what am Ito Hecuba‘ So when we read to-day 
of a mighty tidal wave sweeping away thousands 
upon thousands of the inhabitants of India, our 
thought if not our language is, ‘* What are these 
to me?” 

Sympathy supposes the same degree of similar 
experience on the part of the sympathizer. 

To one who has just tasted the bitterness of 
bereavement the person best fitted to carry the 
balm of consolation is one who has suffered in 
like manner and measure; and when one who 
has never had this sad schooling comes, and with 
well-meant but awkward efforts attempts to doa 
thing impossible, he is met with the half-querulous, 
half-mournful expression, ‘*‘ You can’t understand 
anything about it; you have never met with such 
a loss.” | 

Sympathy supposes also not only suffering but 
recovery from the effects of the same in some 
measure. 

Two persons equally affected by sorrow are lit- 
tle more help to each other than two sick persons. 
Both are crushed beneath the same weight. 

In the matter of sin sympathy supposes not 
necessarily actual sin but only temptation to sin. 

The drunkard cannot sympathize with the 
drunkard, nor the lost woman with the lost wo- 
man, for their sympathies have been destroyed or 
fatally injured; nor can the pure angels sympa- 
thize with sinful mortals, for they have never 
known similar temptation. But mortals who have 
been tempted to sin and have resisted this tempta- 
tion can sympathize with their erring fellows. 
Now, what of the sympathy of Christ? When 
our Lord was upon the earth he was a wonderful 
sympathizer. The world has never known an- 
other instance of sympathy so profound as was his. 
Indeed this was so important an element in his 
character as to have been made a subject of 
prophesy. ‘‘He was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” ‘‘ Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried owr sorrows.” We find the 
fulfillment of this prophesy in almost every page 
of the Gospel record. 

The sick, the sinful, and the sorrowing were 
all drawn by his sympathy as by a magnet. But 
does our Lord sympathize with mortals now? Yes, 
for his human nature yet remains with him. 
‘‘There is one God and one mediator between 
God and man—the man Christ Jesus.” ‘‘ We 
have not a high priest who cannot be touched 
with the feeling of (sympathize with) our in- 
firmities, but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without (apart from) sin.” 

Christ then is a sympathizer for he is the man 
Christ Jesus, he is still our High Priest. That 
Christ was a sufferer with and for man when he 
was on earth none can doubt. But is he in any 
sense such now? The passage just quoted would 
seem to intimate as much, for how can one sym- 
pathize as he sympathizes in his intercession and 
not suffer still 

But is the Saviour near us‘ Has he not passed 
into the heavens’ Yes, but heaven is not far 
from the believer; it ‘‘ lies about us.”’ Nor is our 
Lord separated from us by nineteen centuries of 
time; he is with us to-day. Our dear ones who 


have died gradually slip behind us into the past 


and we lose them from active remembrance; but 
our Lord never so loses us. We are graven upon 
the palms of his hands. 

The Redeemer had an experience, too, similar 
to ourown. As to sorrow, his was a life of sor- 
row. As to temptation, he was in all points 
tempted as we are, though still totally free from 
sin. None can say to him, *‘ You cannot under- 
stand my sorrow, you cannot know my tempta- 
tion.” We may consider, too, that our Lord is (if 
possible) even better fitted to sympathize with us 
now than when he was on earth. He has been 


delivered from the depths of his trial, and yet it | 


must be to him as if it were but just passed. 
** Well he remembers Calvary.” 
Anticipating the loneliness and grief of his dis- 


ciples when he should have gone to the Father, 
he said to them, ‘‘I will not leave you comfort- 
less, I will come to you.” At the grave of Laza- 
rus ‘‘ sympathy with the awful state of man thus 
doomed to die,” as Tayler Lewis says, caused him 
to ‘* burst into tears.” 

Nor is this all. In that day when he shall come 
in the clouds of heaven, when every eye shall see 
him, he will not have lost his sympathy for man, 
he will not have ceased to be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. Herein is seen the jus- 
tice as well as the mercy of God, that he who 
wears our nature will be our judge. ‘‘ For he 
hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he 
hath ordained.” Then and then only his suffer- 
ing and sympathy will cease. 


“NO CARDS.” 
By A. B. M. 


LL the world goes to fashionable weddings, 

XX the élite to the inside of church or mansion, 
the ‘‘ great unwashed ” as eagerly to the outside 
thereof. But a certain class of humbler unions 
are only witnessed by the families of the ministers 
at whose houses they take place. And because 
Emerson says ‘‘ All mankind love a lover,” one 
of these favored spectators, who is fortunately 
too unknown to fame to be suspected of tale-bear- 
ing, ventures an attempt to interest others in 
these obscure weddings. : 

The rural population outlying many a large 
city find it a convenient place in which to be 
married, because they thus escape the expense 
their means may not justify of entertaining their 
friends, make an easy compromise on the mooted 
question of ‘‘a trip or no trip,” and take to them- 
selves a certain ¢clat ever attending the future 
announcement, ‘‘ We were married in ——.” 
Holidays, especially Fourth of July, are regarded 
with favor as a wedding day by these applicants 
for bondage; leisure days of course, and easy to be | 
remembered in the coming years. And be these 
lovers white or black, tall or short, young or old, 
they are all invested with an unaccountable 
similarity, which enables Helpmeet, before ex- 
changing a word with them, to step confidently to 
Clericus in the study with the good news of a 
wedding. Pathetic, ludicrous, rash, mercenary, 
romantic, of every varied type are these quiet 
marriages. One venerable pair will long be 
remembered, because people above seventy are 
really not expected to elope, particularly when 
every relative who might have opposed their 
choice is dead. But this maiden of seventy sum- 
mers, a tall and weighty combination of all of 
Mrs. Skewton’s artificial charms, wig, teeth, etc, 
all from the stores, hid her simpers behind a tiny 
spangled fan like any school girl while she specu- 
lated as to what ‘‘ Sister Silkins and Mis’ Jarret 
an’ all the folks up to A , would say when 
they knew she had come home married!” As 
the happy pair departed, a guest of ours represent- 
ing the best type of single blessedness sarcastically 
remarked, ‘‘ That woman didn’t want ‘ Miss’ on 
her tombstone, did she ?’ The next week came a 
couple so near childhood that if a judicial-looking 
old maid sister had not accompanied the bride to 
say her mother knew she was out, conscientious 
Clericus would have refused to marry them. 
Helpmeet suggested aside that he substitute for 
the question enforced by law, *‘ Have you been 
previously married /” this more appropriate one, 
‘*Have you been christened?’ He scorned the 
suggestion as unwise husbands sometimes do, 
but his wife still thinks (with ‘ scissors” for her 
motto) that the double ceremony of christen- 
ing and marrying would have been most inter- 
esting. 

An elderly Irishman is the next candidate, very 
happy (as we innocently suppose) in anticipations 
of connubial bliss. But alas! when the knot is 
too nearly tied to be untied, he develops some 
peculiarities, like assuring us ‘‘me mother was 
older than meself,” and like patting dignified 
Helpmeet on the shoulder, which lead us to fear 
the presence of a ‘‘drop of the craythur.” 
Clericus’s remorse at not observing his condition 
in time to refuse to marry him is lessened by the 
fact that the bride is a widow of many cam- 
paigus, who doubtless knows what she is about. 

A colored widow puts on at her second wedding, 


| greatest victories. 


for the first time, the mourning dress she at last 
earned to wear for her deceased husband; but in 
this case ‘‘the funeral baked meats did {not} 
eoldly furnish forth the marriage tables,” for we 
were invited to their feast of fried chicken and 
onions ! 

One night a party of three arrived, consisting 
of a pretty, retined-looking woman—perhaps a 
shop-girl or seamstress—a fast young man, and a 
‘* friend,” so-called, whose overcoat concealed a 
policeman’s uniform. The latter asked to see the 
‘‘dominie” alone a moment, and then explained 
that he had persuaded the young man in the 
other room to come and be married to this girl 
simply to escape beg sued by her for the great- 
est of wrongs. Clericus’s heart was so troubled 
by the sad case that he proceeded with his usual 
ceremony in a most absent-minded manner till he 
came to the question to the husband, ‘** Will you 
love, honor and cherish this woman?” when the 
young man roughly interrupted him by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘See here, Mister, ain’t you puttin’ it rather 
strong? You know well enough how I was brought 
here. Now, I'm ready to promise to try to treat 
this girl well: but as for swearing I'll lore her, I 
ain't ready to, not to-night!” The poor, pretty 
creature at his side, who, after his tender beseech- 
ings, had sacrificed to him, for love’s sake, more 
than life itself, even her good name, shrunk and 
wilted away at this harsh flouting. As for Cler- 
icus, he rose to the occasion, and, dropping all 
forms, changed the ceremony into so scathing a 
revelation to this betrayer of his future duty of 
reparation that even his torpid conscience was 
stirred to life, and he huskily replied, ‘* Well, 
Mister, | guess you are about right,” while the 
policeman’s peremptory tones rung in the echo, 
‘That's Then the new husband turned with 
some half-affectionate word to his sad bride. But 
her humiliation was not yet complete; for as he 
had no money, she felt obliged to draw out her 
thin purse, herself to pay for being made the 
wife of a man who did not want her. Of course, 
her offering was kindly refused. 

But let us turn to a more cheerful type of par- 
sonage weddings. Two young farmers, with the 
noble forms and intelligent faces we often see in 
this order of nobility with which lies the financial 
salvation of our country, are lifting from their 
sleigh two bewitching rustic beauties. Lips, teeth, 
and cheeks all suggest strawberries and cream, 
yet we verily believe it is with the roguish hazel 
eyes of these lovely sisters that Cupid wins his 
Only one of the couples is now 
to be married, so Clericus for once relieves Help- 
meet of the necessity of breaking the awkward 
pause sure to follow the ceremony, by remarking 
to the bride’s sister, ‘‘ | hope we may see you here 
on the same business ere long.” Now perhaps 
you suppose this country lassie blushed like a 
rose, turned aside to hide her confusion, and 
stammered out some inarticulate reply ? Not she. 
Whirling about to bend her keen eyes full upon 
her questioner, she retorted with the sweet pert- 
ness of a bobolink, ‘* Maybe you will see me here 
on the same business, and sooner than you think, 
too.” Can it be the pretty creature is wearing the 
willow ¢ She has never come. 

A youth of twenty-one comes bringing with 
him a woman of nearly twice his years, and shrewd 
and sharp; a regular *‘ corporal” was she. Clericus 
disapproves, and immediately says to the boy, in 
the woman’s presence (talk no more of the bravery 
of your hero who only faces a cannon), ** This 
lady is too old for you; 1 am not willing to marry 
you.” To his surprise, the woman assumed to be 
his ally, and exclaimed, ‘‘That’s just what I've 
been tellin’ him,” pointing at the would-be groom, 
‘*but he will have me.” And sure enough he 
would, resisting not only many an argument, but 
even Clericus’s offer to marry him for nothing at 
the end of one year, if he were still of the same 
mind; and as there was no obstacle which could 
legally justify a minister's refusal to perform the 
ceremony, they were soon married if not mated. 
The youth’s last argument in favor of an imme- 
diate union was that he had been to the expense 
of hiring a buggy to bring his lady to the minister, 
and so much money would be just wasted in case 
of no marriage! It is to be hoped he found that 
matrimony incurred no heavier losses, monetary 
or otherwise. 

Equally frank on the matter of finance was a 
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widower who, on his second marriage, handed 
Clericus a two-dollar bill with this remark: 
“That's what I paid for my first wife, so I spose 
it is all right now.” 


THREE RELIGIONS IN FRANCE. 
By LEONARD WooLsey BACON. 
(JENEVA, March 24. 
SNOT bere a curious document to be introduced 
| into a French Republican Legislature in the 

Yearof Our Lord 18777 It is part of the statement of 
reasous with which a “ group” of members led by 
rhe Protestant Waddington have introduced into 
the Assembly a bill for the proteerion of the lib- 
erty of publie worship: 

* Notwithstanding solemn promises,and public declarations 
from the platform, there is not to this day, in France, the lib- 
erty of worship. This very year, 1477. meetings confessedly 
for the sole object of prayer, preaching and acts of religious 
worship, are tiable to prosecution and condemnation. To 
the numerous judgments and sentences during the last thirty 
years which have been brought betore the Assembly in the 
report of one of its committees, there has Just been made 
an important addition. 

* By a sentence of the Court of Bourges of March 27, 1876, 
judgment has been pronounced on the pastor of the Protes- 
tant Established Church, in his capacity as Peesident of the 
Consistory, and on two Protestant teachers. For what 
crime’ Simply for this—that they bad met with others 
tothe number of more than twenty, to pray to God, with- 
outa Hicense, in a private house, because they had not the 
means to build a church. They were good and honest peo- 
ple; no political speech was made; no law was attacked. 
Psealins were sung; the Bible was read; a religious sermon 
was delivered; prayer was made. For facts like these hon- 
est citizens are liable to prosecution and condemnation. 

“Is this the liberty of conscience promised on the very 
forehead of all our constitutions? Can conseience be free, 
when its outward expression, worship, ts forbideen ? 

“ There is peed of new laws; and this is what we demand of 
the truly liberal spirit that pervades this House. 

“If a creed is held by only a minority, bas it, for that, less 
rights than the creed of the majority? 

“In promising to all forms of worship equal liberty and 
protection, the last two constitutions of France have made 
no distinction between the established and the unestablished 
churches, except as to the support of their ministers. The 
liberty of the inward conscience bad no need of a guarantee. 
It had conquered its rights by the blood of thousands of 
victims and outlaws, and by long years of civilwar. Itis 
the real, effective liberty of worship that needs protection. 
A license for worship! It implies the right to refuse a li- 
cense—the right to examine into a creed. Is the modern 
State prepared to enter that fleld? The preventive system, 
applied to the relations between man and God, is the flat con- 
tradictiou of the best principles of the Declaration of Rights. 

*'* “We may be permitted to repeat here the words 
of De Tocqueville: Jt ia high time that men should be free to 
pray to God without a permit from the Police. It is not enough 
that a form of worship be tolerated. The exercise of it must 
be acknowledged as a right. To suppress the worship of a 
single sect is to attack the rights of all the rest.” 

There are several things to be observed in con- 
nection with this remarkable paper. 1. That it 
should be necessary, at this hour in the day, to 
enunciate in France, asa lesson hitherto unlearned, 
principles accepted almost everywhere else in the 
civilized world, asa part of civilization itself ; 2. 
That the actual practice of the French Govern- 
ment is one of religious persecution ; 3. That the 
fear or hatred of religious liberty is so settled and 
widespread, that the friends of it venture to pro- 
pose only the most cautious measures. The bill 
now before the National Assembly provides every 
guarantee that the most timid conservative could 
usk, against the abuse of religious liberty to 
the detriment of the public peace or worals. 
It requires that notice shall be given to the police 
a week in advance of auy intended religious meet- 
ing, and that such meetings shall be open to the 
public. But under these conditions it does guar- 
antee universal and impartial liberty and open 
free course for the Word of the Lord to be glo- 
rifled. 

I think it will becowe a law. Of course the 
Roman clergy, who whine so piteously about the 
limitations on their liberty here in Geneva, will 
strive as one man to prevent the extension of \ib- 
erty to anybody else where they are strong. But 
they have to do pow with an an/agonist numeri- 
cally stronger than the bandful of Protestant 
Christians, whom they despise. Jrredigion is be- 
vinning to assert itself boldly as entitled to relig 
ious liberty. The only political victories that the 
Roman Catholie church has lately won in France 
have been won in the name of liberty—liberty of 
instruction and of association. When it asks for 
monopoly or privilege it is sure of defeat. 

The prevailing presumption of French society, 
that if a man does not belong to one of the other 
two authorized forms of religion—Protes ant or 
Jewish—he must be a Catholic, confers on the 
church an immense show of strength; but it is 
preparing for it a not very remote humiliation. 
Unbelief is growing (I really believe) more honest 


and conscientious, but at least it is growing more 
bold. Unbelievers begin to feel that, if not a 
wrong thing, it is at least a mean thing, at chris- 
tenings, and marriages, and deathbeds, and funer- 
als, to submit to ceremonies which they openly 
despise, and to be reported to the public as ad- 
herents of a system which they abhor. Most of 
all since the overwhelming defeat and expulsion 
of all liberalism from the French Catholie church, 
and the official announcement (in a recent episco- 
pal charge) that henceforth Ultramontanism and 
Jesuitism and Catholicism are one and the same, 
the intelligent laity of France are more and more 
disinclined to allow themselves to be counted as 
Catholies at all. 

All this gives significance to an event which 
made no small stir in France a few weeks since, 
and to the discussions which ensued upon it. 

M. Paul Bouchard, a man of dignity and consid. 
eration, and Couucillor-general of the Department 
of the Céte d’Or, writes to the bishop of the dio- 
cese as follows: 

“Every day we see the funerals, conducted by Catholic 
priests, of persons who all their lives have kept aloof from 
the Catholic Church, or have been its open antagonists. The 
reason alleged by the church to justify its presence in such 
cases is that these men having been baptized and married in 
the church, and, having had their children baptized in it, 
have remained Cath» lica in spite of all protestations to the 
contrary. 

* And indeed, in view of acts like these, is there any way in 
which one can liberate bimself from the connection which 
they imply, except by some otber act of a positive and un- 
mistakable character, such as a public abjuration ? 

“ This is the act that I bave determined upon, in order to 
extricate myself from a wrong and false position, and fulfilla 
duty which I owe to my conscience. 

“ Hereby. then, my lord, | announce to you that I abjure 
Catholicism, and attach myself to the Protestant religion, as 
the only one that can save us from the dangers threatening 
us on every side."’ 

Now, mark the comment excited in different 
quarters by this letter. First, of course, the 
“clerical” press assails its author with fierce in- 
vective, not for his unbelief or disaffec'ion 
towards the church—that they could be tolerant 
of—but for not keeping his convictions a secret, 
and, like French free-thinkers in general, allowing 
himself to pass for a Catholic. 

The ‘ Liberal” press is divided on the subject. 
Some denounce the act because it is pot a renun- 
ciation of all religion—in the true spirit of a 
French radical who objects to reform as a hin- 
drance to revolution. Others applaud it as a 
dexterous way of getting away from the priest- 
hood and a couvenient wode of transition to no 
religion at all. Their view of religions is like 
Paul's view of idols, that they are “nothing in 
the world.” But their conclusion is very unlike 
Paul’s—that therefore they can make use of any 
religion as a convenience, and in particular that 
Protestantism just now may be made very useful 
as a halfway-house for free-thinkers generally. 
This they call “religious opportunism,” and it 
seems to be the popular “ Liberal” doctrine. 
‘** Let us break at once with the Catholie tradition 
and pass over with our families to another 
church ; then we shall be in the fair way of fur- 
ther progress.” In short, they propose to ex- 
change one form of dishonest profession for 
another, and be consistent in nothing but hy- 
pocrisy. 

You will wish to know what position has been 
taken in this discussion by the representatives of 
French Protestantism; and you will learn with 
pleasure that it is worthy of its best antecedents, 
Give me room for a few lines from the letter 
written in behalf of the Protestant church of 
Dijon by Pastor Arnal, President of the Con- 
sistory : 

“It is not for me to Judge of the act of M. Bouchard. It is 
his own act, and the responsibility of itis his. But the com- 
nents which his letter has drawn forth suggest that Protest- 
antism is an accommodating religion that can give barbor to 
ali sorts of opinions, even to what is vulgurly and falsely 
called * free-thinking '—falsecly, I say, for in our view free- 
thinking is not a creed, but a method, which every man is to 
use in seeking the truth. 

“ To prevent all mistake, I beg our fellow-citizens to under- 
stand that Protestantism is the affirmation of Christian doc- 
trine drawn from its fountain-head, the Bible. It accepts 
free inquiry as the only method of reaching solid personal 
convictions; but it does not thereby give any man the right 
to call himself Protestant while rejecting the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity.” 


There is life—growing and expanding life—in 
that French Protestantism about which some talk 
as if it were twice dead and plucked up. The 
prayers of the martyrs are not forgotten betore 
God. It is a true word in M. Bouchard’s letter, 
that the salvation of France is to come out of its 
Protestant Church. Aud when the new law of re- 
ligious liberty shall come into force that salvation 
will be nearer. 


Art. 


PICTURES AT GovuptL’s.—At this gallery there is at 
present an exceptionally fine show of oil paintings, 
embracing many of the most celebrated European 
names. ‘The Sword Dance,” by Gérome, is prob- 
ably the one to which most visitors will first turn 
their attention, although it does not seem to us so sur- 
passingly admirable, either in color or general pict- 
uresque qualities, as some of the works from his hand 
that have been exhibited in this country. Neverthe- 
less the brilliant figure of the dancing-girl, lighted 
but not touched by dusty sunbeams slanting through 
the perforated roof, fixes itself very firmly in the 
memory. 

A mother and children by Bougéreau leads us to re- 
pent having ever indulged a secret weariness of this, 
his constant theme. After all, the subject is intensely 
human, and when it is treated as in this instance it 
has a charm that nothing else possesses. A Roman 
mother has just taken her baby boy from the bath, 
and, with his older sister, is admiring him at arm's 
length. In color, drawing and picturesque arrange- 
ment the picture is equal to apy that this artist bas 
ever painted. 

Oswald Achenbach’s “‘“Summer Night's Festival at 
Naples,” isin all respects a masterly rendering of a 
highly picturesque scene. Every part of the large 
canvas is full of the soft light of an Italian evening, 
and the varied harmonious coloring of a Neapolitan 
féte. 

The “Marriage Procession,’ by H. Kaemmerer, is 
one of those extraordinary productions of the mod- 
ern French school which defies classification as to 
color and is yet intensely pleasing in general and in 
particular. The costumes are of the last century. 

ScHAUS GALLERY.—The newest acquisition at this 
art resort is “Ruth Among the Reapers,”” by H. 
Merle. Ruth is represented as a Jewess of the dark 
type dressed picturesquely in Oriental costume, with 


flowing veil lifted by a passing breeze, and a brilliant 


scarf. in the back ground is Boaz, presumably di- 
recting his men as to their treatment of the young 
cleaner, and over all is a shimmering haze of pinkish 
color lending an unreal air to the scene. Of course 
Ruth is very different in her becoming and stainless 
costume from the poverty-stricken and doubtless tat- 
tered young widow who excited Boaz’s compassion in 
the harvest-time centuries ago: but this artist was 
never famed for that kind of realism which makes a 
picture possibly repulsive in any of its details. He 
has certainly produced in this instance a highly en- 
joyable painting which may well add to the reputa- 
tion he already enjoys. 


DRAWING CLUBS.—Our readers will remember refer- 
ences heretofore made to the English plan of forming 
clubs, and some of them will recall the offer of Miss 
Ray, of Andover, to organize such a club. We are 
glad to publish the following statement of the success 
that has thus far attended the undertaking: 

“In January an advertisement was inserted in the Chris- 
tian Union proposing to establish a drawing class to be car- 
ried on through a correspondence, in the hope of helping 
those who cannot wark in the art schools. It was placed 
there with many 4oubts as to whether many would be found 
with faith enough to believe in its success. Lut letters ar- 
rived from all parts of the country showing how alive many 
were to such a plan, and although it was an experiment in 
the commencement, the prowress already made by the pupils 
has proved bevond adoubt how much success may attend 
this mode of instruction.” 


How TO HANDLE FENGRAVINGsS.—Every one “who 
possesses engravings which are neither framed nor 
bound in volumes is probably aware how dangerous 
it is to show them to any but a very few exceptionally 
careful people. One of the most eminent engravers 
of the English school had a fine collection of proofs 
which he hardly dared to show to his acquaintances, 
and he used to say that he very seldom met with any 
one who could or would bold a print so as not to in- 
jure the paper in some degree. What people gener- 
ally do when they get hold of a print is to break the 
paper either by taking it up with one hand only, on 
one side, when the weight of the paper is enough to 
cause a break, or else by seizing it in such a way as to 
produce a hollow about the thumb, the edges of the 
hollow being fractures in the substance of the paper. 
“a The proper way to hold a print is to take it 
with both hands, and the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand, placing them at half the height of the 
paper. In this way the paper is so held that its 
weight will not crease itself, and it is almost impossi- 
ble to crease paper with the thumb and forefinger 
only.”’ So says Mr. Hamerton in the “ Portfolio,” 
and all are requested to take notice. 


CHANGEABLE Wa Pupier-Zeitung 
remarks that it would be an advantage if wall-papers 
could be had which would adapt themselves to the 
degree of illumination of the room in which they are 
hung, becoming darker with a greater brightness, 
and brighter as the darkness increased. The proposal 
has been made to cout the walls of rooms with oxalate 
of copper, which becomes dark in light, and bright 
again in darkness. By combination with other colors, 
wall-papers might be obtained which would present 
an agreeable variation of colors. 
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ELISHA AT DOTHAN. 

April 29.—2 Kings vi., 8-18. 

“Fear not; for they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them.’’—2 KINGs vi., 16. 
® OD has sometimes drawn aside the thin but 

I unpierced veil which conceals this world 
from the other. We are as those on shipboard 
approaching an unknown harbor in a dense fog. 
Now and then God suffers the fog to lift and 
shows us the land close at hand. Then it closes 
in around us again, and the harbor is utterly con- 
cealed. 

The lesson of to-day is such a disclosure. 
story is a very simple one. 

The state of society in that age allowed what 
modern civilization forbids—predatory warfare. 
The King of Syria sent bands of troops to make 
forays on the Israelitish country, and carry off 
their cattle and goods. It was probably in some 
such predatory excursion that the little maid was 
taken captive who became the prophet and herald 
of good tidings to Naaman. Similar were the ex- 
eursions of the Highlanders on the Lowlanders of 
the northern tier of English counties, and the 
Norman bands of plunderers who, before the 
Norman invasion, were accustomed to swoop 
down on the coast of England, to the great terror 
of the inhabitants. Elisha, who lived at court, 
and was in favor with the king, informed him of 
these predatory bands before they made their 
appearance ; forewarned was forearmed ; and the 
Syrians, however secretly their marauding excur- 
sion was planned, always found the point guarded 
by a troop of Israelitish soldiers. 

The Syrian king became angry. He suspected, 
not without apparent reason, that there was a 
traitor in his camp ; he called a council of war ; laid 
his suspicions before his advisers. One of them re- 
sponded by ashrewd and correct surmise: ** Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of 
Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bed- 
chamber.” Is it possible that the suggestion came 
from Naaman, who had reason to know the mar- 
velous powers of the prophet ? 

The King of Syria resolved to capture this 
prophet. He therefore organized a large force to 
proceed to Dothan for that purpose. 

Dothan, where Elisha was residing, first appears 
in sacred history in the story of Joseph, as the 
place where his brethren were feeding their flocks 
when he carried to them his father’s message.’ 
About twelve miles north of Shechem there is a 
large plain of very rich pasturage, which still 
bears the name of Dothan. Though no village is 
now found here, this is undoubtedly the site of 
Joseph's calamity and Elisha’s deliverance. The 
probable site of the city is identified by ruins 
upon an isolated hill in the midst of the plain. 
On the eastern side it is encircled by arow of hills, 
where doubtless the Syrian army encamped. 

Elisha’s servant—whether Gehazi or not the 
account does not tell us—coming out of the city 
saw the Syrian encampment and hastened back 
in alarm to tell his master. Elisha assured him 
with words, but as these were not enough he 
asked of God to give his servant some visible evi- 
dence of protection. ‘‘ And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man; and he saw; and behold 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.” Fire was a symbol of 
the divine presence. This fiery host was an 
assurance of divine protection. This, however, 
was all. It was but a sign. The host were not 
called into action. As the Syrian army came 
down from the hills toward the town Elisha went 
forth to meet them. At his request the Lord 
smote them with judicial blindness. Stupidity 
was inflicted onthem. The man whom they had 
sought as a prisoner they accepted as their guide. 
He led them unsuspecting to the very capital of 
Samaria, to the very presence of the Israelitish 
army. They were at his mercy. With a chivalry 
uulike the spirit of the age the prophet forbade the 
king from smiting them. Witha liberality which 
was as politicas it was generous he set food before 
them and dismissed them. And this was the end 
of their predatory excursions. 

The lessons of this narrative are simple and 
may be very briefly suggested : 

I. God is the protector of his people. Gather 
the O. T. instances: Lot, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, David, Elisha, Jeremiah. Secular his- 
tory contains illustrations almost as marked. 

II. He protects vicariously. He would have 


The 


‘Gen. xxxvii., 17. 


protected Sodom and Gomorrah if there had been 
ten righteous men in it; he protects Dothan be- 
cause there was one righteous man init. A good 
man is a defense to a community, to a nation. 
Ill. There are no secrets from him. What is 


} spoken in the corner shail be proclaimed in the 


house-top. For there is nothing covered from his 
eye; nothing whispered so low that his ear does 
not hear; nothing that shall not be revealed ; 
nothing that is not already revealed to Him. See 
Psalm exxxix. ; Heb. iv., 13. 

1V. The spiritual world is not a dream of poets, 
a phantasy of the visionary. Itisreal. It is tes- 
tifled to by the dull and the obtuse; by Jacob, 
the worldly, practical, bargaining Jew (en. 
xxviii., 12; xxxii., 2); by Thomas, the skeptic 
among the twelve apostles (John xx., 24-28); here 
by a servant who saw because Giod opened his 
eyes to see the before unseen. 

V. It is not afar off. The hosts of God ever en- 
camp about the just. The songs are sung, but 
our ears are full of the whirl of life and we hear 
not. The chariots and horses are there, but our 
eyes are dull and we donot see. The father, the 
mother, the child, are not far away. Heaven is 
not remote. The glory is all about us. If it is 
but a step between us and death it is also buta 
step between us and the immortal host. We have 
already come to the general assembly and church 
of the firstborn (Heb. xii., 22-24). The harbor is 
at hand ; the day of entrance into it is not distant. 
From the story of Jacob’s dream in the Old Testa- 
ment to the story of John’s apocalyptic vision in 
the New Testament the Bible is full of illustra- 
tions of this truth: that the eternal world is both 
real and close at hand. 


NOTES. 

Ver. & My Camp.—Some commentators suppose 
that an ambuscade is intended. But the language of 
ver. 10 shows that the interpretation adopted above 
is preferable. The king of Israel sent a troop to guard 
against the proposed encampment of the Syrians. 

Ver. 13.—“ Dothan, which, according to the Onom., 
was twelve Roman miles to the’north of Samaria, has 
been preserved under its old uame, in a Tell covered 
with ruins, to the southwest of Jenin, on the caravan 
road from Gilead to Egypt.’’—{ Keil. 

Ver. 18.—The blindness is ** mental blindness here, 
as in the similar case mentioned in Gen. xix., 11; that 
is to say, a state of blindness in which, though a man 
has eyes that can see, he doés not see correctly.”"— 
(Keil. 


Books aud Authors. 


HE WILL COME,' 


There is no doubt that the apostles lived in the 
constant expectation of the personal return of 
Christ upon the earth and his establishment of a 
millennial kingdom. The evidences of this faith 
are woven into all their epistles ; it was an inspi- 
ration of hope and courage ; it was a ground for 
patience and long-suffering ; it was an incentive 
to enthusiasm in work ; it made self-sacrifice seem 
light ; it enabled them to possess all things as 
though they were naught; as the years passed 
by, generations came and went, and the kingdom 
did not appear, this faith gradually faded out of 
the church. The words of Christ on which it was 
founded were either forgotten or differently inter- 
preted ; the words of the apostles giving expres- 
sion to their faith were either ignored or treated 
as the mistaken expressions of men misled by 
their enthusiasm, or as poetic or oriental symbol- 
isms capable of a purely spiritual interpretation. 
The delay was long; and gradually men same to 
believe that the only second coming of Christ was 
a coming in the hearts of such as believe in him, 
the only kingdom, a kingdom of obedience to the 
precepts and ‘principles which he taught and 
gradually wrought out by a process of Christian 
development. Single sects and single teachers 
sprang up from time to time in the history of the 
church and insisted on a more literal interpreta- 
tion of the language of the New Testament, but 
usually accompanied their teachings with such 
crude speculations as to the time of Christ's com- 
ing, and with such absurd interpretations of the 
pictorial representations of the Books of Daniel 
and Revelation that they only brought the doc- 
trine of second advent into greater disesteem and 
contempt. At the present day a considerable pro- 
portion of the members of evangelical churches, 
if not a considerable majority, class Second Ad- 


‘He Will Come; or, Meditations upon the Return of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to Reign everthe Earth. By Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr.,D.D. With an Introduction by Stephen H. Tyng, 
D.D. Mucklow & Simon. 


Ventism with Mormonism, Spiritism and other 
similar vagaries of the huwan intellect, and as un- 
worthy the serious consideration of thoughtful 
men. 

Nevertheless there has been of late years an un- 
questionable revival of faith in the second coming 
of Jesus Christ to reign upon the earth. This 
faith appears in two very different quarters. On 
the one hand it is maintained by such sober and 
scholarly men as Alford and Meyer. Onthe other 
hand it is the inspiration of such evangelistic 
workers as Mr. Moody and Mr. Morehouse. In 
both the scholar and the evangelist it is found con- 
joined with noteworthy spirituality, in both it is 
a real and vivid faith, and hope, and expectation, 
and in both it is founded upon a careful study of 
the New Testament—the prophetic words of Christ 
himself and the prophetic anticipations of his 
aposties. On the other hand, in neither is it 
conjoined with any attempt to fix the times or 
the seasons, or any attempt to give a precise 
meaning to the big horns, and the little horns, 
and the great beasts, and the scarlet woman, and 
the prophetic days. 

The younger Dr. Tyng has rendered a good 
service to the Christian church in putting in this 
treatise the Scriptural grounds of this faith in a 
clear and compact form. His book is not contro- 
versial, he assumes rather than argues the truth 
of asecond coming, and undertakes less to dem- 
onstrate the certainty of a second advent than so 
to set forth the Scriptural representations con- 
cerning it, as to awaken a purpose in Christian 
readers to be like unto men that wait for the 
Lord when he will return from the wedding. The 
book is primarily one for devotional reading; but 
it is for that very reason the more valuable to 
those who have been accustomed to look on the 
doctrine of Second Adventism with suspicion, if 
not with contempt. He groups the promises 
made by Christ himself; interprets the Lord's 
description of the state of the world at the time 
of his reappearance ; maintains, without closely 
defining, the doctrine of a bodily resurrection ; 
emphasizes the victory over death which this 
hope affords ; gives a glimpse of the glory of the 
transfigured and descending Messiah, and of the 
judgment which shall take place before him, and 
of the crowns which he will give to his faithful 
followers ; dwells with the joy of a satisfied love 
on the marriage of the Lamb ; perfected in the 
coming of the bridegroom; sketches in outline 
the kingdom of glory which the King of kings 
will establish in his coronation; and with a wise 
self-restraint confines his picture of the end of 
Christ's mediatoria! kingdom to a simple colloca- 
tion of Scriptural passages pointing to it. 

We leave to the theological reviews the discus- 
sion in detail of the Scripture testimony which 
Dr. Tyng has brought together in this little 
treatise in support of bis faith and hope. But we 
commend heartily his book alike to those who 
share that faith with him and to those who wel- 
come any instruction which tends to make that 
faith more vital and more inspiring in their Chris- 
tian life, and to those who have been accustomed 
to read the Scripture promises and prophecies as 
fulfilled in the gradual development of Christianity, 
but who feel a laudable desire to understand how 
they are read by those who live ina daily expecta- 
tion of the possible coming of their Lord. 


ACROSS A CONTINENT. 

As explorer and writer Commander Cameron 
seems equally capable. The literary defects of 
books by travelers are generally condoned with 
eheerfulness, but they are so numerous as to make 
any exception to the rule peculiarly noticeable. 
This new book' upon Africa contains more than 
five hundred large octavo pages, yet it is entirely 
devoid of verbosity, complainings, self-praise, or 
special hobbies. The author started five years 
ago to find and join Livingstone, but finding only 
the lifeless remains of the great explorer he laid 
out a route for himself, and followed it with but 
slight deviations until he crossed Africa through 
what is nearly its greatest width and certainly its 
most difficult territory to traverse, and made im- 
mense additions to the scant stock of information 
about Central Africa. The difficulties of his task 
were stupendous, as indeed are those of any ex- 
ploration of the “great unknown” among conti- 
nents; but those common to all travelers were 
intensified in Cameron's case by the extraordinary 
length of his route. Not even the system, force, 
and instinct of command which are peculiar to 
the English naval officer availed against Arab and 


! Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, Commander 
Royal Navy. With Numerous Illustrations. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. 
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African indolence, duplicity and superstition ; so 
Cameron generally found himself the servant of 
his servants. He was also powerless against that 
terrible and ever-present enemy of African ex- 
plorers, the fever; and although he asks no indul- 
gence on account of these hindrances, it is impos- 
sible not to marvel at the spirit which could make 
a man superior to such obstacles and enable bim 
to accomplish that which in countries more civil- 
ized and easier of exploration would be a wonder- 
ful feat of intelligence. 

At the risk of weriting the condemnation of a 
large body of scholars, we must express gratifica- 
tion at the very small space devoted by the ex- 
plorer to the question of the source of the Nile. 
The nature of the country and its people is of 
greater interest and more practical consequence 
than the geographical problem over which so 
wany valuable lives have been wasted, and it is, 
therefore, pleasant to find a traveler who has 
escaped the supreme intellectual malady of Cen- 
tral Africa. Of the remaining special topics pecu- 
liar to Africa the author shows himself to have 
been a close observer and careful thinker. His 
notes on the slave trade are particularly valuable, 
he baving encountered that great curse both un- 
der the Arabs on the Eastern coast and the equally 
brutal Portuguese in the West. Many chapters 
contain memoranda, short and of apparently in- 
tentional baldness, on the mark and influences of 
the slave-trade, but each one reveals the terrible 
eruelty and mortality incident upon this hellish 
traffic. The book, in this respect, is in marked 
contrast with that of Long. Indeed, the two au- 
thors differ materially upon nearly every point. 
The routes of the two men were, as far as Long 
traveled, through substantially the same country ; 
but while the latter pronounced the land and its 
inhabitants worthless, Cameron found tribes of 
fine physique and fair intelligence, and believes 
the country could be profitably opened to trade, 
and that missionaries and teachers would find 
good material to work upon. 

The author deserves the thanks of the general 
reader for separating his scientific notes from his 
narrative. The ability of readers to mentally col- 
late for themselves the notes geological, botanical, 
and geographical which are generally sprinkled 
through such books is to be doubted. The author 
of *‘ Across Africa” has worked all such material 
into a general sketch of several chapters, and this 
is a model of distinctness, thoroughness and brev- 
ity. The author's own suggestions as to the proper 
method of opening Africa to the influences of 
civilization will also be read with interest inspired 
by their apparent practicability. 

A great mauy Americans in the West and South 
will find some familiar sensations deseribed by 
the author in his recital of experiences from fever: 

“One night I thought I was at least twenty people, all of 
whom were in pain, and that cach one bad the same feeling 
as all the rest. Another night the fancies were more dis- 
tinct, and Lexperienced a complete sense of duality. I im- 
agined that another person, a second self, was lying on the 
opposite side of the boat, and [I was perfectly conscious of 
every shake of ague and pang of headache that he suffered. 
I thought, too, that the teapot of cold tea which had been 
placed on that side of the boat was for his sole benefit; and 
when, in my tossing about, I rolled over to that side I seized 
the teapot end drank like a whale, and chuckled at the idea 
of the other thirsty mortal baving been done out of some of 
his tipple.”’ 

The sentiment of brotherhood is as active in 
Central Africa as elsewhere, with the civilized 
peculiarity of preterring other men’s brothers 
to one’s own. Although there are no organized 
brotherhoods, the individual rites would for im- 
pressiveness and bathos equal those of some mys- 
terious societies in Europe and America. The 
author thus deseribes the formal fraternizing of 
one of his own followers and a native chief : 

“The first operation consisted of making an incision on 
each of their right wrists, just sufficient to draw blood, a 
little of which was scraped off and smeared on the other's 
cut, after which gunpowder was rubbed in. The concluding 
part of the ceremony was performed by Pakwanywa's spon- 
sor holding a sword resting on his (Pakwanywa’s) shoulder, 
while he who acted for Syde went through the motions of 
sharpening a knife on it. Both sponsors meanwhile made a 
speech, calling down imprecations on Pakwanywa and all his 
relations, past, present and future, and praying that their 
graves might be defiled by pigs tf he broke the brotherhood 
in word, thought or deed. The same form kaving been gone 
through with respect to Syde, the sponsors changing duties, 
the brother-making was complete.” 

The illustrations of the work deserve special 
mention. They are more than a hundred in num- 
ber. and none of them are mere pictures. No 
other book upon Africa contains so many 
definite pictures of native types, arms, imple- 
ments and buildings. Some interesting fac-similes 
are also given, among them being the letter of 
Jacob Wainwright, Livingstone’s faithful follower, 
4aunounucing the death of his waster. We com- 


mend the entire work as being the most readable 
and instructive of books upon Central Afriea. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS, 

Miss Marshall's History of France” for 
children is accurate in detail, judiciously written, 
and contains suggestive illustrations. Itis adapted 
to the capacity of children between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen. (E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.) 


Miss Florence Duncan's Course of Lessons 
in Modelling Wax Flowers” is well written and 
the contents are strictly practical. It is a pity 
that a book equally good cannot be made for 
ladies on modeling in clay: were ladies to make 
this practice the fashion, there would be a sudden 
enriching of household decoration. (J. B. Lippin- 
eott & Co., Phila.) 

Dr. Bowen's little pamphlet on ‘ Dyspepsia” 
should comfort many sufferers by the author's 
declaration that dyspepsia is not a disease, but 
only a sympton. The Doctor offers no preserip- 
tions or specifics, but says much to make the suf- 
ferer more intelligent as to the nature of his 
malady, and more competent to avoid aggravat- 
ing causes. (Loring, Boston.) 

The ablest arguments in favor of a double 
metallic standard of money are to be found in 
Cernusehi'’s Nomisma.” The author isa French 
banker who had faith enough in his theories to 
come all the way to the United States to present 
them to the Monetary Commission. His book 
contains this special testimony, besides the essen- 
tials thereof in other forms. (D. Appleton & Co.., 

Another good book for boys has appeared. The 
title is ‘“‘Three Years at Wolverton.” The boys 
in it are not the boys of the Sunday-school story, 
but neither are real boys anywhere. There is 
nothing in the book, however, that will foster the 
spirit of lawlessness, and there are many incen- 
tives to manliness and the formation of character, 
though they are so skillfully placed that no boy 
would suspect their existence. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Phila.) 

Portraits of Distinguished Characters.” 
by Rev. J. T. Breeze, of Milwaukee (Chicago, 
C. H. Howard & Co.), contains thirteen interest- 
ing sketches of prominent clergymen, lecturers, 
ete., including Moody, Simpson, Hall, Beecher, 
Gough, Bliss, and others, to which is appended a 
poem—" Oswald Gray.” Mrs. M. E. Parker, of 
Dundee, Scotland, the distinguished temperance 
advocate, bas also published her experiences here 
under the title of ‘Six Happy Weeks among the 
Americans.” Copies may be had of the author. 


Major Sir Rose Lambert Price, author of ** The 
Two Awericas” isan English Tory of good man- 
ners and considerable intelligence, and altogether 
a wan through whose eyes we may do well to peep 
at ourselves. Ashis book is not very large, and it 
treats of both North and South America, there is 
but little room in it excepting for general impres- 
sions, and those are happily what are most inter- 
esting to the reader and best indicative of the 
intelligence of the author. The book contains a 
little too much about the slaughtering game to 
please the American taste, but otherwise it will 
prove entertaining and occasionally instructive. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Whoever is in search of a German novel which 
shall reflect the German spirit and mental pecu- 
liarities from every page should read Auerbach’'s 
‘*Loreley and Reinhard.” The book is intensely 
and consistently German, though it lacks the 
mystical uncleanness which many readers have 
learned to expect from German romances. As 
love is the motive of the story, there is consider- 
ably more sadness portrayed and implied than 
would be tolerated in an English novel, but it 
must be remembered that sadness is the prevail- 
ing feature of (ferman sentiment. The love is not 
at all sad, however, and it becames at last too 
strong and true to provoke laughter. The pict- 
ures of GPrmnnnn society which are seattered 
through the book will gratify a good deal of natu- 
ral curiosity on this subject. (Henry Holt & Cv., 
New York. $1.25.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Rev. EF. P. Roe’s new novel will be called “A Knight 
of the XIXth Century.” 

A book on Turkey, from the pen of one of the able 
Baker family, is in press in England. 

We have received an excellent photograph of Dr. 
Muhlenberg from Rockwood, imperial size. 

T. Adolphus Trollope is writing a life of Pope Pius 
IX.; which announcement isa great deal like a liter- 
ary surprise. 

The English people are to have what to them is a 
cheap ed.tion (two shillings) of “ Pickwick; and 


forty-two thousand copies were ordered in advance 
of publication. 

The poems of Beh& Ed Din Zohiev, an ex-prime 
minister of Egypt in the thirteenth century, and a 
grandson of the great Saladin, have just reached their 
first Fnglish edition. 

A new Indian novel is announced by Dodd, Mead & 
(o., but the hero is not from the prairies or Rocky 
Mountains: he was a Pennsylvania half-breed who 
served on Washington's staff. 

Longfellow’s works are issued, complete or in part, 
by twenty-two different Fuglish publishers, most of 
whom have obtained them by the exercise of that in- 
dustry for which the Anglo-Saxon term is “* theft.” 


Principal Shairp is -aid to be ahead in the race for 
the Poetry Professorship at Oxford. If he secures the 
chair the English magazines will suffer a diminution 
of their average supply of rhythmical and erotic 

English periodical literature promises to be some- 
thing like Artemas Ward's regiment in which every 
man was a colonel—it will supply a special review for 
every reader. The “Marlborough” is the newert 
publication of this order. 

That noble work, “The Meditations of Mareus 
Aurelius Antoninus,’ reissued by Lee & Shepard six 
months ago, has passed to a second edition. Heathen 
though the author was, there are but few books more 
powerful to arouse lazy Christians. 

“The American Bookseller,” published by the 
American News (o., bas had merged in it the * Index” 
—not the orthodox Boston periodical of that name, 
but a monthly which was to consist of indexes to the 
periodical literature of the United States and England. 

Ik Marvel, a man who has written books himself, 
and who is an authority ou matters of artistic taste 
and proportion, has stooped to condense Scott's 
“Ivanhoe” into a few pages of “St. Nicholas.” Of 
course the fragment will please children, but what 
will the critics say ’ 

Shakespeare's genius continues to work havoe in 
minds too small to appreciate it or submit toit. The 
latest fancy is that the plays bear internal evidence 
of the season in which they were written, and a paper 
in support of this theory is to be inflicted upon the 
new Shakespeare Society (London). 

A cookery-book has at last been made for moder- 
ately poor people, and, better yet, it is frem the pen 
of Miss Corson, who at the New York Cooking-School 
has proved her knowledge of her work. We should 
not be surprised to learn that the book is in demand 
by many people who would scorn the imputation of 
poverty of any degree. Dodd, Mead & Co. will pub- 
lish the book. 

An extremely valuable English work is about to 
become accessible to Americans. It-is a condensation 
of Latham’s Great English Dictionary. The original 
work is in four immeuse volumes, and may fairly be 
called exhaustive; the condensation itself is nearly 
as large as the unabridged editions of Webster or 
Worcester. Mr. R. Worthington, New York, will 
publish the work in connection with the Longmans, 
of London. 

According to Mr. M. D. Conway, a large roll of 
papyrus, covered with inscriptions, was discovered 
some twenty years ago under the floor of an old tomb 
in Thebes. It was 159 feet long by 161-2 inches broad, 
and looked something like a stair carpet. Mr. Harris, 
the lucky finder, bought it for a comparatively smal! 
price. His daughter, Miss Harris, felt convinced that 
it was a treasure, and to make sure against accidents, 
set herself to the immense work of tracing every sign 
and letter on it upon a paper of equal extent. She 
succeeded in making a fac-simile of it. Her father 
died, and the lady took a house at Koumel Dyk, Alex- 
andria. A few years ago an explosion occurred in 
the house, which was reduced to fragments. Of its 
contents the two chief treasures alone escaped un- 
harmed, the papyrus and Miss Harris herself. The 
great Egyptian archwologist, M. Brugsch Bey, ex- 
amined the papyrus and told the Khedive of its great 
value, and the Egyptian government offered the sum 
of £2,000 for it. But Miss Harris would not part with 
it. She brought it to England, when the British Mu- 
seum purchased it for a larger sum, and from that 
time to this, Dr. Birch and his cerps of Egyptologists 
have been deciphering it, while scribes have been en- 
gaged in copying it. It proves to be a complete record 
of the life and works of Ramesis II1., and a statement 
of the condition of things at Thebes three thousand 
years ago.—{ Bibliopolist. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


| The recevpt of alinew vublicationa delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of thie paper will be acknowledged in tta carlicat suhae- 
quent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly adria- 
us of any omission in this reavpect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all caaea.| 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Browning. Elizabeth Barrett, Letters, Fasays and Memortes.” 


Miller. 
Forsyth, Wm.. M.A... “ Life of Cicero.” (Cheap Ed.).Serihbners. 2? 3 

Lange, John P., D.D.,“ Commentary.” Vol. V.(vld Text) 

Scribner. 5 

Lamb, Charles and Mary,’ Tales from Shakespeare.’ 2 vols. 
Harpers. Each 2% 
Mathews, Julia A.. Katy and Jim.”’. re. 
Ki berteon, F “ Notes on Genesis.’ E. P. Dutton & Co. 1 20 


We have also received current oumbers of the following publi. 
cations 

Catholte Quarterly— Baptist Quarterly Galazy- -Harpers— Evan- 
gelical Christendom Record ( Eng.)—Congrega- 
tionalist,( Eng.) 
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Mrs. Lydia 8S. French of Bristol, R.1., has willed 
€8,000 each to the American Bible Society, the Episco- 
pal Foreign Missionary Society, and the American 
Church Missionary Society. 


The London Missionary Society sends out five new 
missionaries to Central Africa—Livingstone’s region. 
They are Rev. Messrs. Roger Price, J. B. Thompson, 
Arthur Doddshun and J. Cockin. Mr. FE. C. Hore, of 
the merchant service, goes with them to assist in navi- 
gating the small steamer provided for Lake Tanganika. 

A preparatory school for the training of pupils for 
the proposed Hebrew Theological Seminary has been 
opened in New York under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. Adler and the Rev. Dr. Gottheil. The present 
number of students is twenty-five, and their studies 
consist of the “‘ Mishna,” the translation of the Bible, 
and Hebrew grammar. 


Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg’s funeral last week was at- 
tended by ministers of several denominations. Be- 
sides the Episcopal Bishops Smith, Potter and Ker- 
foot, and Clergymen Drs. Morgan, Washburn, Tyng> 
Howland, Osgood, and others, there were present 
Drs. Hall and Adams, Presbyterian, Dr. Armitage, 
Baptist, and pastors of a number of churches. 


A plan has been proposed by a man in Australia to 
reduce the number of days in the week from seven to 
tive and at the same time to re-name them. In lieu 
of the heathen Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc., he 
proposes Oneday, Twoday, Threeday, Fourday for 
week-days,”’ and Goodday forSunday. But whether 
he proposes to give us a Goodday every fifth instead 
of every seventh day does not appear. 


The effort to suppress the sale of vicious literature 
in Philadelphia, says the *“‘ Presbyterian,”’ is to be an 
earnest and vigorous one. A large committee has 
the matter in hand, and they are quietly devising 
plans to ensure a successful prosecution of the work. 
A public interest has been excited which will not suf- 
fer the subject to pass out of notice, and it is probable 
that some permanent organization will be perfected. 


Bethany Institute, New York, for the training of 
young women who desire to engage in missionary 
and benevolent work at home or abroad, has been in 
existence five years and meets with continued en- 
couragement. It has had some twenty-four students 
under its care each year, and is still unable to fill the 
demand forits workers. The Institute, still under,the 
charge of Rev. A. G. and Mrs. Ruliffson, is to be 
found at 69 Second avenue. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt., has its share of churches. In 
180 there was but one church organization and one 
church building in the place, and that was the present 
North Church, built in 1848. Since then eight new 
church organizations and seven new church buildings 
have been put up, with a fair prospect of two more 
church edifices being begun the present year, both of 
which will doubtless be much more expensive than 
any which have preceded them. 


The London Congregational Union, representing 
one hundred and sixty-five churches, has substan- 
tially unanimously approved what is known as the 
‘* Finance Scheme,” a plan already described in these 
columns, for the appointment of a central repre- 
sentative committee, in constitution somewhat analo- 
gous to the ** Boards” of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion in this country, for the collection and expendi- 
ture of funds to be used in support of feeble churches 
and in direct Home Missionary work. 


The forthcoming report of the Madura Mission, 
India, affords an answer to the question, What are 
missions doing? It appears from this report that 
they are doing as much as the average church at 
home—to say the very least—and under far less ad- 
vantageous circumstances. It shows a total number 
of adherents 8,327; gain in the year 326; total number 
of commubpicants 1,969; a gain of 89. The average 
gain in the congregations since 1842, when the first 
congregation was received, has been 245a year; these 
are from 20 different castes. In the churches since 
18356 the gain has been 49 a year. One new village 
church has been formed in Pommanpatti making the 
whole number of village churches 26. 

This is the way Sunday-school work is done in 
Michigan woods. “I called at a rude home in the 
deep forest, having very few of the necessaries of life, 
and introduced myself as a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union sent to help in starting a 
Sunday school. The father seized one of my hands, 
the mother the other, saying, ‘We welcome you asa 
godsend. In this settlement all are very poor. We 
cannot furnish instructive books or papers for our 
children, and they are growing up in ignorance.’ I 
visited all the families for miles around and gathered 
them into a meeting on Sunday, furnished them a 
library, hymn-books and papers, as a gift from the 


American Sunday School Union, with Bibles and 
Testaments from the American Bible Society. That 
Union Sunday School has grown into a church.” 
Such is the outcome in hundreds of cases. 


At the recent installation of the Rev. John W. Col- 
well over the Congregational Churchin West Concord, 
N. H., the interest of the occasion was much height- 
ened by the formal admission of Rev. and Mrs. Col- 
well into the church, upon recommendation by letter 
from the churches to which they respectively be- 
longed, and by the baptism of their first-born infant 
child. After sermon and before the inaugural prayer 
Mr. Colwell and his wife stood forward in the pres- 
ence of the congregation and owned the covenant of 
the church, their admission to which was signified by 
the whole church rising. Then their infant was 
brought in and presented in the father’s arms to the 
officiating minister, Rev. Dr. Bouton, he being the 
oldest member of the council. Brief prayer was 
offered, and the child consecrated in covenant, by 


baptism, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the. 


Holy Ghost. 


English papers mention the death of Mrs. Caroline 
Chisholm, who has been known for many years in 
Great Britain for her indefatigable labors on behalf 
of her own sex. Married to an officer in the Indian 
Army, Mrs. Chisholm, on her arrival at Madras, had 
her attention directed to the condition of the daugh- 
ters of soldiers,t{for whom she established a home. 
Captain Chisholm was compelled by the state of his 
health to seek a change of climate in Australia, and 
she there interested herself in the friendless and pen- 
niless emigrants, forming homes for them, and taking 
parties of young women into the interior, placing 
them at farms in service on her way. At first she 
bore the traveling expenses out of her own pocket; 
but when her good work came to be recognized it 
was felt that Mrs. Chisholm was exactly the person 
to whom funds could be entrusted to carry ona 
great work. She opened an office in Sydney, and 
from this office Mrs. Chisholm was able to establish 
thousands of women, and even men, in places of re- 
spectability. In 1846 Mrs. Chisholm visited England, 
having previously received a testimonial of £150 from 
the colonists, but this she set aside for her new mis- 
sion, which was to prevail upon the government to 
send out the children in our workhouses whose pa- 
rents had gone to Australia. Succeeding in this, she 
next addressed herself to the same task on behalf of 
convicts’ wives whose husbands had deserved the 
boon by meritorious conduct. Then she sought to 
establish the Female Colonization Loan Society, which 
sought to promote family emigration. To promote 
this cause Mrs. Chisholm traveled over the country, 
addressed meetings in all the great towns, and then, 
in 184, returned to Australia to pursue her home 
work, which she carried on for twelve years more. 


Whatever discussions Mr. Moody's theology may 
excite, we think there can be but one opinion as to 
the value of his temperance work. Every temperance 
meeting follows the same plan. Reserved seats in 
front of the stand are filled with fallen men and wo- 
men; sympathising friends gather round on floor and 
platform. Hymns, prayer, Scripture-reading and 
brief exhortation by Mr. Moody are followed by the 
testimony of those who have been saved. Many of 
these sober narratives of fact sound more like tales 
of Oriental wonder. Not the strongest addresses of 
Mr. Moody, not the eloquence of Dr. Taylor or Phil- 
lips Brooks, move the hearers like the experiences of 
these reformed men. The climax of power over his 
audience which any speaker may well congratulate 
himself on having reached at the close of his discourse 
becomes the continuous spell of the hour under the 
broken and pathetic utterances of these rescued from 
the depths of the horrible pit, and just essaying the 
accents of the new song. This is the most apparent 
but not the chief work. The city is divided into 
one hundred and ten districts, grouped around the 
churches, and seventy thousand families are under 
the appointed charge of Christian men and women, 
who go from house to house with the words of life. 
One lady has brought hundreds of men to the taber- 
nacle. The first week of her work she brought 
twenty; the second, fifty; the third, eighty; and last 
Friday one hundred and fifty-five whom she had in- 
vited were in the seats reserved forthem. Here the 
inquiry-rooms are put toa novel use; for, following 
the example of the Master, the poor are fed and 
warmed. Assisted by the Tabernacle Association and 
by other kind friends, but making up any lack from 
her own purse, this lady spreads before them an 
abundant breakfast; and sometimes the drunkards’ 
wives are also bidden to the feast. After breakfast, 
devotional exercises and brief addresses by city cler- 
gymen and others occupy the time, or a praise-meet- 
ing is organized. Twelve o'clock finds the motley 
company in their seats in the great auditorium, the 
lady, with perhaps a friend or two, often seated in 
the midst. Mr. Sawyer, himself a reformed man 
whose success is one of the most remarkable out- 
growths of this work, remains through the afternoon 
with those who will stay, and, aided by others, con- 
verses with each and prays with them. Those who 
partake of the breakfast are expected to stay to the 
noon meeting; otherwise each comes and goes as he 
will. Few go before the close, and fewer still, it is 
believed, will return to their cups after such a field- 


day in the tabernacle. An association has been 
formed with the design of supplying aid and care to 
these reformed men, now and after the evangelist« 
shall have departed. Already a home for those whv 
have been brought under the influence of the taber- 
nacle services has been instituted on Washington St. 
near Kneeland, where food, lodgings, kitchen, dining 
room and reading room are ministering to the needy, 
and a competent man in charge assists them to pro- 
cure work and cares for them while obtaining it. 


| 
orrespondence. 
THE PURITAN SABBATII1. 

Hiow well do l remember the careful preparations 
made for the Sabbath on Saturday, that no unneces- 
sary work should ever be performed—our Sabbath- 
school lesson studiously prepared before the Sabbath 
came; the careful laying aside of all literature of a 
secular character, and laying in its place the Bible, 
Baxter's Saints’ Rest,” ** Memoirs of Payson,’’ Mrs. 
Winslow,” etec., our Missionary Heralds and other 
strictly religious reading. And then the early awak- 
ing on Sabbath morning; for the drive to ourchurch 
was long, and my father was nevera tardy worshiper. 
Quietly we prepared for church, and quietly we en- 
joyed the pleasant ride, if the day was fine, or, closely 
wrapped, we were never detained by a slight storm 
or a piercing north-wind. Two long sermons, with 
our Sabbath-school service (of which my father was 
a faithful superintendent for many years) coming 
between, made a tiresome day for children; but | 
think my father never wearied of the service, for 
the few moments that were left between the school 
and afternoon service Were spent by him and a few 
other dear old men, who loved God's house, in prayer 
together, in *‘an upper room,” for his bles*ing on his 
word. When we returned home, the sermon was 
talked of, but never severely criticised, my father 
always warning us against losing the good we might 
gain by criticising an illogical thought or a truth in- 
elegantly expressed. Our Sabbath evenings were 
long, but their memories are hallowed; for our large 
family always gathered in ‘the sitting-room and 
united our voices in songs of praise. I can Jhear my 
parents’ voices to-night, as, tremulous with age and 
emotion, they led usin those grand old tunes, ** Lyons,”’ 
“Old Hundred,’ and my ‘ather’s favorite hymn, 
“Sweet is the work,” sung to old “ Bridgewater.’ 
when as the youngest child I was privileged to stand 
by his chair and sing with him. Then followed the 
evening reading of the Scriptures and prayer, and we 
went to our rest and sleep. And had the day been 
kept holy to the end? There had been no levity, no 
outward manifestation of irreverence, but to us who 
did not love Christ's service it had not been ‘a de- 
light,” if lexcept our evening songs. It seems to me 
now, as I look back, that our fathers worshiped and 
loved God more as a King than as a tender, sym- 
thizing Father. His name was too sacred to bespoken 
of as our dearest friend. He was too far above poor 
sinful mortals to be concerned in our little wants and 
daily cares, and his Sabbath was almost too holy for 
enjoyment. Andstill, contrasting it with the Sabbath 
which very many Christians keep now, I can but ask, 
were they not nearer right than we’? “ Making the 
Sabbath a delight” has come to be interpreted enjoy- 
ing its hours not altogether in his service. Some of 
my dear friends who are better Christians than | 
think it right to visit a friend when no deed of mercy 
makes their visit a necessity, entertain their little 
ones with stories that savor not of Christ, or allow 
them to entertain themselves with every-day amuse- 
ments, talk together of worldly wisdom and some- 
times worldly business. Not alone of these, for Christ 
and his love is in their hearts and often on their lips. 
Their lives are made up of good deeds and they are 
ever ready for the Master's work, but they do not 
reverence the Sabbath as our fathers did. Will you 
tell me which is the better way’? Which does the 
dear Lord most approve? B. B. 

For editorial answer see editorial page. 


ENGLISH ADDRESSES. 

In your issue under date of March 28th I read under 
heading “Inquiring Friends" your answer to the inquiry 
whether Mr. Beecher's speeches delivered in England during 
the rebellion could be gotin cheap form. You say in answer 
that they were never published in book form. Now, I am 
the fortunate owner of a volume containing these very 
speeches, and at the beginning there is an introductory note 
by Mr. Beecher himself. They were published in 1864 by the 
Union and Emancipation Society, 51 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
whose accredited agents in London are Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Son. The book is octavo in size, and contains 175 pages 
reading matter. The exact title is as follows: “ American 
Rebellion. Report of the Speeches of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher delivered at Public Meetings in Manchester, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh, Liverpool and London, and at the Farewell 
Breakfasts in London, Manchester and Liverpool.” The 
book is extremely hard to get. Ina service of six years and 
over as clerk in a book store, with every facility in the way 
of English book catalogues, 1 have only been able to find two 
copies of it. L infer that the edition was small. I would liketo 
see it published in America. I have no doubt it would find a 
ready sale. Respectfully yours, HENRY THORPE. 


We should have said, in referring to Mr. Beech 
ers English addresses, that they were never pub- 
lisbed in this country. The edition to wh ch our 
correspondent refers is, we believe, out of print. 
and the book can only be picked up by chance. 
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‘Publisher's Hepartment, 


New York, APRIL 18, 1577. 


Mr. Beecher’s Lecture Engagements, 


Monday, April 16, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Tuesday, * I, Utica, N. Y. 

Wedsesday, 18, Oswego, 

Thursday, “ 19, Auburn, N. Y. 

Monday, * 23, Altoona, Pa. 

Tuesday, 24. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wednesday, “ 2%, Youngstown,0O., morning. 

Wednesday, “ 2, Cleveland, O., evening. 

Thursday, 2. Akron, O morning. 

Thursday, 28. Mansfield, 0., evening. 
All letters respecting lecturing should be 

addressed to Hathaway & Pond, managers of 

the Boston Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Mass. 


BILLS. 


In some cases bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price, In 
such cases look at the labet on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


A PROVIDENT MIND.—Mrs. Muggins: Well, 
Mrs. Gubbins, I was just a goin’ to whisper to 
yer that our Mary Hann ‘ere is to be married 
Tuesday week. Mrs. G.: Lawks, now! an’ I 
am glad to hear it, my dear, though you must 
expect a soight o° trouble; and I do ‘ope wot 
with the railway accidents, sooicides, hydro- 
phoby, an’ things about, let alone asa Hem- 
peroreven may ‘ave the measles, bein’ most 
dangerous to hup growns, that your ‘ushand 
u'll reg’ lar to our burial society.— 
[Fun. 


History of a Picture, 


Two of the most celebrated artists the 
world has ever known dwelt in the same city. 
One delighted in delineating beauty in all its 
graces of tint, form, and motion. His por- 
traits were instinct with the charm of physi- 
cal vigor. The graceful, half-voluptuous 
outline of form and feature harmonized 
with delicately blended tints. On bis canvas, 
the homeliest faces had an almost irresistible 
charm. The other found pleasure only in 
depicting weird and gloomy subjects. Above 
all, did be excel In painting the portraits of 
the dying. The agonizing death-throe, the 
ghastly face and form, were all depicted with 
marvelous fidelity. There existed between 
these artists the most intense dislike At 
length this dislike culminated. The beauty- 
loving artist bad been engaged in painting 
the portrait of a beautiful woman. Connots- 
seurs pronounced it the most wonderful piece 
of art that had ever been produced. His 
brother artiat was jealous of his fame and 
sought revenge. By bribing the keeper of 
the studio he gained access to the picture 
each night. At first he was content to only 
deaden the brilliancy of the complexion and 
eyes, efface the bloom from cheek and lip 
and paint a shadow on either cheek. Later, 
his strokes grew -bolder and freer, and one 
morning the artist awoke to find the entire 
outline of the portrait changed. He could 
scarcely recognize in the emaciated form and 
bagyard countenance the glowing conception 
he had embodied. The pallid face and ex- 
pressioniess eyes he had attributed toa lack 
of genuineness in his materials; but when the 
outlines were changed he suspected the cause 
and indignantly dismissed the keeper. What 
the revengeful artist marred by a few rapid 
strokes of his skillful brush was only restored 
by years of patient industry. Reader, need 
we name the artists—Health, who paints the 
flowers and “ grassy carpet” no less than the 
human form divine—Disease, the dreaded 
artist who revels among the ruins both of 
nature and humanity—and Carelessness, the 
keeper to whom Health often intrusts his 
portraits. Andis it not the beauty of woman, 
the most admired of all the works which 
adorn the studio of Health, that Disease 
oftenest seeks tomar’? The slightest stroke 
of his brush upon the delieate organization 
leaves an imprint that requires much skill 
and patience to efface. Restoration must be 
prompt. Carelessness must be dismissed. Let 
suffering women heed the warning ere Dis- 
ease bas marred their chief beauty—Health- 
beyond reparation. Dr. Pierce’a Favorite 
Prescription has been used by thousands of 
these sufferers, and they are unvanimous in 
their praise of its «excellence. If you would 
be transformed from the pallid, nervous in- 
valid into a happy, vigorous woman, try it. 


A NEw way of spelling is called the “ base 
ball fashion.” It is a kind of hit or miss way. 


The Creation. 

We remind our readers of the performance 
af the “Creation” at Steinway Hall to-morrow 
evening, by the Oratorio Society of New 
York, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, conductor. The 
soloists are Miss Thursby, Miss Drasdil, and 
Mr. Remmertz. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
will also assist. A most excellent rendering 
of this magnificent work is certain. 


Choral Service. 
The third annual choral service will be held 
at the Strong Place Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, to-morrow evening, April 19th, under the 


direction of Mr. 8. Lazar, organist and choir- | 


master. There will be presented the full 
morning, communion and evening service 
of Berthold Toms and adapted by Mr. Lasar. 
The object is to show how admirably the 
Episcopal service may be fitted to the musical 
worship of other churches. Rev. J.T. Dur- 
yea, D.D., will deliver an address on “ The 
Two-fold Office of Music in Connection with 
the Worship of God." There is no charge for 
admission, and all are cordially invited. It 
will be an occasion of special interest and en- 
joyment. 


A CHEERFUL SUBSCRIBER.-A country ed- 
itor reocived the following: “ Dear Sir: I 
have looked carefully and patiently over your 
paper for months for tne death of some indi- 
vidual I wes acquainted with, but as yet not 
a single soul | care anything about has drop- 
ped off. You will please to have my name 
erased.”’ 


United States Corsets, 

The Corsets made by the U. 8. Company 
have a national reputation. Their large fac- 
tory has every facility for turning out the 
best work with great rapidity, to meet the 
evormous demand. Dealers generally have 
these goods for sale; but those who are not 
within reach of a dealer can write to the Com- 
pany, Post-Office Box No. 4928, New York. and 
receive full descriptions. For the * Charm” 
enclose ) cents; for the “ Beauty,” 6) cents; 
for the “A. A.,"" 75 cents; and for the “ Fifth 
Avenue,” one dellar. The “Children’s Woven 
Waist,’ a very desirable article, will be sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


TALKING about Phrenological examina- 
tions, a Libertg-st. man's wife examined bis 
head with the broken lew of a chair the other 
day, and pronounced him an old fool. He 
suys that when he reflects on what a mistake 
he made in picking outa wife, he is convinced 
that she is more than half right.-([Rome 
Sentine). 


Harding’s« Shirts. 


The Harding Manufacturing Co., No. 467 
Fulton St.. New York, make an excellent 
shirt of warranted Wamesutta muslin and 
three-ply all-linen bosoms at these remark- 
ably low prices: 6 for $7.50: if made to order. 
$5.50. cuffs, four-ply linen, 6 pairs for $1.50. 
Four-ply linen collars,6 for 75 cents. Pure 
linen handkerchiefs, 6 for $1.50. Unfinished 
shirts, 6 for $6.00. And on all orders by mail 
a discount of five per cent. isallowed in April. 
These goods are as represented. The low 
prices speak for themselves 

“THe Christian Union” says that it makes 
aman purer.and better to cherish a rejected 
love. There is more fun, however, in going 
off and making love to another girl.—{ Nor- 
wich Bulletin. 


How Many Persons, 
Particularly those of sedentary habit, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indiges- 
tion and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on 
unchecked until they are prostrated by a fatal 
attack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all de- 
siring a speedy cure for Indigestion and 
Biliousness we can recommend that sovereign 
remedy, SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE Pi... A trial 
will demonstrate the excellent remedial quali- 
ties of this great medicine. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


DoaGmMatic.—The Bishop of Manchester has 
no patience with those people who go abuut 
“moping, lamenting, and saying that the 
world is ‘going to the dogs.’" In other 
words he believes in this as the nineteenth 
not the canine-teenth century.—[{Funny 
Folks. 


Delluc’s Eau Angelique, 


This is a Balsamic Water for cleansing and 
preserving the teeth, strengthening the gums, 
and giving a sweet fragrance to the breath. 
It 1s composed of vegetable aromatics and 
simples, selected so as to combine tonic, as- 
tringent and disinfectant properties with a 
delightful perfume. It bas attained a deserv- 
edly high reputation. The manufacturers are 
Delluc & Co., Pharmacenutists, Broadway, 
New York. 


Tee Force or EXAMPLE.Aunt Emily— 
“Why, Nellie, don't you know it is unkind to 
eatch hold of your sister and pull ber hair?” 
Nellie (who doesn't see it)—“* Well, auntie, I 
saw you holding cousin Frank round the 
neck quite tightly, yesterday, when mamma 
was out, and pulling bis hair, and he didn't 
say anything !"'—[Judy. 


A Remarkable Fioor Covering. 


Linoleum is warm, non-absorbent and inde- 
structible, being composed of cork and oil 
pressed upon heavy canvas. [t is brought 
out in a variety of most attractive designs 
Suitable for churches, botels, offices, private 
dwellings, or any place where a floor covering 
ia desired. Look for word LINOLEUM on 
back of the cloth. Kept by all first-class 
carpet dealers. 


Schenck’s Beds and Bedding. 

James V. Schenck, No. 1%3 Canal St.. New 
York, bas a large stock of beds and hedding 
of every variety, including marseilies and 
other quilts, table linen, and all goods in that 
line. The Crescent Spring bed sold by him re- 
ceived the bighest award at the late Exposi- 
tion. The house is thorough!y retfable, and 
orders from the city or country for a com- 
plete outfit for dwelling-houses, hotels, steam- 
boats, ete. will have the best attention 
Written information will be furnished when 
called for by persons residing out of the city 


* Let me see,”’ says the nurse of a sick man. 
“the doctor said one teaspoonful every ten 
minutes; that makes six every hour, say 72 
during the night. I shall give him 72 spoon- 
fuls right away, and have a chance te get a 
little sleep myself.’’—{ Lampoon. 


Photographs of Mr. aud “re, 
Beecher. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mra Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10xl2 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.4 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. <A fac-simile auto 
graph is printed on each picture. 

SHE saw him talking with another girl at 
the post-office on Saturday, and when he 
called around Sunday evening they had a 
mum sociable. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily to the curative influences of Pulver- 
machers Electric Belts and Bands. They are 
safe. simple.and effective. and can be easily ap- 
piled by the patient himself. Bouok, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obie. 


W AGNER is said to be writing another opera. 
full of dynamite and mountain storms. 


Sarategan “Springs. Drs. Strong's Remedial 
Institute bas no superior in location, or the vartety 
and efficiency of ita appliances for the treatment 
of nervous, lung. female and other diseases. Learn 
more of them by sending for a circular. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAK: Une copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Pub wuhers.to any 
m the United States or Canada om receipt 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPEK's WEEKLY. and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tv one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for 87. Postage prepatd by the 
Publishers. HARPER'S CATALOGUE we! be 
sent on receupt of Ten Cente. 

HAKPVER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


NOS. 763 AND 76 BROADWAY, 
Have Just published 
I. 
(The Third Edition now ready.) 


CHARLES KINCSLEY : 


LETTEKS AND 
MEMOKIES OF HIS LIFE. 
Edited by his Wife. 
Abriiged Edition. With Steel Portrait and Ilias 
trations. 
1 8vo, pages, cloth, $2.5). 

“It will be read with far greater interest than 
the lives of the impossible models of perfection 
that fill so large a space in English and American 
biography.” —New York Trivune. 

Il. 
A NEW EDITION. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. ILLUSTRATED. 
UNIFORM IN STYLE WITH THE ONE VOL- 
UME EDITION OF THE LIFE OF DR. 
MACLEOD AND DEAN STANLEY'S 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 

Price, $2.50. 


** His book ia a valuable contributiin to our 
standard literature.’’— North American Reriew. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON OUT DOOR LIFE. 


HOW TO CAMP OUT. 


. By M. GOULD. 
i vol... l6meo, Dlustrated, cloth, #1. 


*.* The abore books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges pad, upon receipt of the price 
by the publishers. 


NECDOTES AND HUMOKS OF 
A SCHOOL LIFE, 
lllustrative of the Character, Habits, Doings and 
Sayings, Wise and Otherwise, of Teachers and 
Scholars in Anctent and Modern Times. Edited 
By AARON -HEELY. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE GRASD INTERNATIONAL 
CENTENNtAL CHESS CONGRESS. 
Held in Philadelphia in Auguat, Gurtes the 
Celebration of the Ameriean Centennial. Fadited 
by W. Henry Sayen. Annotated by Jacob Elson, 
B. M. Neili and W.H.Sayen. i2mo. Cloth, #2. 

*.* For sale by booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mat!, postage prepaid, on recetpt of price. 
Claxtes, Remsen & Hatlelfingrr, 

& OSs Market st., Phila. 


\ to BE. PELTON. 25 ™t., 

New York. for any Book you want, whether 
new or old, American or Foreign. All new Books, 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageney. 


Families going abroad orto the country can be 
promptly suited with thoroughly accomplished 
Tutors and -vernesses. 

Those cesiring Kindergartens it their own reai- 
dences can be equally wel! suited. 

As the country affords the best opp rtunity for 
a genuine Kindergarten, a few friends uniting 
could form a class, erect a tent. and thereby afford 
Pleasant and pr fitable season for their ehri- 
iren. 

fiver I? years’ suc essfal expertence in the man- 
ugement of the “Ameriean school Institute” gives 
Miss Voung superior facilities tor meeting any 
demand 

Reference by permission t» prominent educators 
anc leading families. For information address or 
eallon Mise M. J. Youna, 24 Union Square, Broad- 
way side, New York. 


“THE MERRIE MONTH OF MAY.” 


In fuifiliment of previ-us announcements, 
Nicholas for May will be the leading number of 
the yeur, the and Livelliest yet pub- 
lished. tt has 4 additional pages. 


CONTRIBUTORS. ILLUSTRATORS 
To this Number. Of this Number. 
John Whittier. Alfred Frederica, 
=e xe Holm, Fidelia Bridges, 
Celia Thaxter, Addie Ledyard. 
Richard A. Precter, Sol. Evtinge. 
J. ti. Helland, Reinhart, 
Lacy Larcem, J. W. Champnuey. 
Sidney Lanier, ‘Pret. Procter, 
Denald (ti. Mitchell, Jessie Curtia. 
J.T. Trowbridge, Mary A. Lathbury, 
Frank K. ™tockton, Hopkins, 
Eagar Faweett. Walter Satterlee, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, J.C. Beard, 
Mary Treat, E. B. Beneeltl, 
ii. B. Bartlert. RK. Rierdan, 
Elizab.scuart Phelps Florence Scannell. 
Writers and Artists bave done their best to 
make ST. NICHOLAS for MAY, 1877, the 
Ideal Number of an Ideat RBoya’ and 
Giirts’ Magazine. 


Among the peculiar attractions this month are: 
A Fac-simile of a hitherto unpublished 


Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Delightful Story, by | An Oriental Story. by 


SAXE HOLM, SIDNEYLANIER 


A Poem,“ Little Red Riding-Hood,.” by 


JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The Serials are continued in this issue. Sold by 
all dealers. Only 2 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


Musica! Theory 


This latest contribution tothe most important 
branch of musica! literature is the ripe result of 
years of thought and experience of the foremost 
music theorist living. Of all works on the subject 
this is at once the most exhaustive in treatmert 
and popular in atyle; it should be in the hands of 
every student, as a book of reference on dispute. 
pornts it will be found remarkably clear and con- 
vincing. and will eventuaily supplant every other 
work onthe subject. Price $2.50. Coptes mailed 
on receipt of price. 

ww. A. POND, & CO., 447 Broadway. 
Branch, ® Union Square, N. Y. 


“A fascinating Work On an entrancing topic.” 


HE WILL COME; 


OR, 
Meditations upon the Return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to Reign over the Earth. 


BY 
STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., D.D. 


With an Introduction by REV. DR. TYNG, of 
St. George's Chapel. New York. 
Imo, 216 pages; $1.25 in Cloth; $2.50 in Morocen. 


This work is not prophetical. It discusses the 
topic as & vine promise. Its plan isto follow 
the narrative of a Christian's experience of the 
revealed facts in the next dispensation. The au- 
thor has not deviated from the purpose with 
which. in his preface, he opens his book. There ts 
not a line of controversy in the volume. Thespirit 
of every page ts devotional. But the book must 
net be ranked with other books which find place 
in such a classification. It is full of bold and orig- 
inal thought, apt illustration, and forcible writing. 
The several chapters are followed by_chorce 
wetry, selected from the works of BONAR. 
WoRDSWORTH, CHARLOTTE ELLIOT, SIR EPWARD 
DENNY, BrisHoP HEBER, FABER, BICKERSTETH. 
KEBLE, WESLEY. and others. 

Altogether the book bids fair to take the position 
of a standard volume on the subject of which it 
treats. The very wide interest in the return of 
Christ to the earth which is recognized at the 
sresent time will ensure its success. But it prom- 
en to be of permanent authority and to create a 
~onstant demand. 

’ Rev. UR. TYNG, Rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York, says in his introduction: 

“IT have read the work, which is here presented 
to the public attention, with great satisfaction. 
it presents views of Divine truth, and of the pur- 
oases and promises of the Divine revelation, which 
was personally led to adopt, many years since, 
with entire conviction aad with great thankful- 

a8. 
The instructive method of consideration. and 
the constant practical reference to the words of 
Holy Serspture tn relation to this great and prec- 
ious subject, which have been so faithfully pur- 
sued in the accompanying volume, lead 
earnestly to commend it, and to anticpate for it 
an acapt tion to practical usefulness, which I am 
sure our gracious Lord will be pleased to grant tu 
it with His own favor and blessing. 


[# Sold by Booksellers, or sent prepaia on re- 
ceipt of price. 
ML OW & SIMON, Publishers, 
St. and Madison Ave., N. ¥ 


TACMILLAN & 
Catalogue of books tn all depart- 
ments of literature sept tree by mail for six 


cents. ASTOR PLACE. New York, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


—— 


WHAT LACK I YET ?* 

“What lack I yet?’’"— MATT. xix., 20. 

READ, in the opening service, the scene of 

which this is a part. It was the young man 
who came running to ask our Saviour what he 
should do to inherit the kingdom of God. The 
strong point of interest in him was that he had a 
living desire to perfect himself. He had aspira- 
tion and earnestness. This aspiration and this 
earnestness were recognized by the Saviour; and 
it is declared that the man appeared so extremely 
well that, in one of those enthusiasms which were 
common—or not uncommon—to our Saviour, his 
heart went out toward him. The record is that 
he looked on him and loved him. 

There is in this case a very strong instance of a 
virtuous man living according to the best ideas of 
his time, and yet not being content with them, 
but coming to this unknown teacher to get more 
light. He was hungry for improvement; and 
that was allright. The fault in his case was sim- 
ply that while he had this hunger for general im- 
provement, and while he was undoubtedly willing 
to sacrifice a great deal for it, there were other 
things for which he had even a stronger hunger. 
Around the center of property there was great 
personal repute, great personal power, and great 
personal independence ; it was to him almost a 
title of nobility. His pride, his love of praise, his 
love of himself, and very likely his love of his 
household, all centered in that: and although he 
was willing to give attention and time to the 
heightening of his moral character and to the se- 
euring of his immortal weal, yet when the price 
demanded was mentioned it seemed too much to 
him ; be shrank from paying it for even so good a 
thing as his salvation; and he went away sorrow- 
ful. 

I do not propose to carry out a line of discourse 
on every part of this parable, but simply to open 
the question, **‘ What lack I yet ”” 

There are a great many persons who are living 
with a sort of conscious honesty. They are not 
bad men, in the ordinary sense of the term; nor 
ean they be called altogether immoral or worldly 
men, inanysense. They are indeed putting forth 
a good deal of thought as to how to live rightly : 
and they are succeeding in many directions in liv- 
ing even better than those around them. They 
have aspiration; they are disposed to measure 
themselves by the standards that are prevalent 
in the community where they live. They are 
ealled ‘‘moral men.” In general discourse they 
are called ‘‘ moralists,” and are supposed to be 
standing in antithesis to, or over against, another 
class of men, who are usually called ‘ religious 
men,” or the ‘‘gpiritually minded.” It is an unfor- 
tunate contrast which, by its very terms, carries 
a mistake; because no man can be really and 
truly moral who leaves out the spiritual element ; 
and no man can be truly spiritual who leaves out 
the moral element. They are inseparably con- 
nected with each other. They come together 
more or less perfectly. Nevertheless, good men 
and ministers in laboring to raise men to a loftier 
ground have put a kind of implied stigma on mor- 
ality. A stigma’ Not exactly that; but a de- 
preciation. They disparage it, just as we dis- 
parage bank bills that are at a great discount. 
As compared with gold, they are much beneath 
parvalue. And ministers have left the impression 
that when a man has once become soundly relig- 
ious his religion will make him moral. They have 
left the impression that religion is the power of 


God, directly revealed, giving a man a new heart 


and a new character, which produce, as a result 
of divine love, morality, but that morality alone, 
without religion, is a snare. I have heard men 
say that simple morality was worse than nothing. 
By an extravagance of reasoning they have said, 
‘*It makes men think that they are safe. It sub- 
stitutes a fictitious low character for a truly di- 
vine and holy character. So it misleads and 
blinds men, and is worse than useless.” And I 
have heard men, on going home from listening to 


sermons of that tenor, say, * Well, then, it does 


not make any difference whether I am good or 
bad. If morality, on the whole, is a snare and a 
delusion, if it is worse than nothing, it does not 
make any difference whether | cheat, or whether 


* SUNDAY MORNING, April 8.1877. Lesson: Matt. xix., 15-30. Hymns 
(Piymouth Collection): Nos. 44, 1111, 912. Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by T.J. ELLINWooD. 


I lie or not.” It weakens the sense of morality 
among men so to preach in regard to their ordi- 
nary duties in life. 

I want, if I can, this morning, to give you a 
large view of the whole question of morality and 
religion, in order that you may see exactly the 
lines that run through it; in order that you may 
see where the mountains are, where the rivers 
are, and where the ocean is; in order that you 
may have a complete map of it. 

The desire and the endeavor, according to the 
measure of a man’s power, to perform duties (or 
to obey laws, if you prefer that form of expres- 
sion) is the general definition of morality. And 
with this very general definition I will divide 
moralities into five different kinds—physical mor- 
ality, social morality, civil morality, industrial 
morality, and religious morality. 

Let us look, then, into each of these a little. 

First, we call that physical morality which con- 
sists in the knowledge of men, and of those phys- 
ical laws which surround them. Thus a man is 
immoral who violates law in eating and drink- 
ing. He is immoral who violates the laws of 
sleep—that is, the laws of recuperation through 
sleep. He is immoral who overtasks himself. 
Whoever violates those physical laws which have 
control over his body is immoral. He may not 
be immoral as against the State, or against his 
neighborhood, and he may say, ‘It is my own 
business ;” but every man is bound to know and 
to obey every law which God has created, and 
which has any bearing upon h:m. Paul urges 
men to consecrate their souls and their bodies to 
the service of Christ. No man can have a good 
healthy soul who has not a good healthy body— 
or has not had one. Men are crippled inside as 
really as they are crippled outside by disobedience 
to those great laws which give one health, strength 
and capacity. They are as obligatory as though 
the first command from Mount Sinai had been a 
dietetic command. The law of bealth is a law of 
universal obligation. Noman has a right to do 
what he pleases with himself ; he is not his own ; 
he is God’s; he has been placed in this life under 
God’s supreme jurisdiction ; and the law of phys- 
ical morality is a law of God just as much as if it 
had been thundered from Sinai; and men will be 
held accountable to it both here and hereafter. 
So the whole sphere of duties which are in- 
cluded in what I call physical morality is sacred. 
Even we ourselves condemn men who violate 
them. There is a faint kind of judgment-seat 
that goes about like a cloud in summer, over- 
hanging men in respect to so low a sphere as 
physical morality. The man who is known to be 
gluttonous or intemperate even in the earlier 
stages, and the man who is known to waste him- 
self in pleasures of any kind, is judged and con- 
demned by his fellows. 

Next is social morality. Men are obliged to 
obey those laws which connect them with their 
fellow-men in primitive or fundamental respects. 
And first, men’are connected with their fellows 
through the household, in the beginning as chil- 
dren; then as grown up members of a common 
household, or tribe, if it expands to that; and 
then as themselves parents. All those laws which 
experience has shown to determine the well-being 
and happiness of all the members of the house- 
hold become imperative upon every man. They 
include, of course, kindness, forbearance, charita- 
ble judgment, and fidelity to obligations. They 
also include benevolence and love. The house- 
hold is the most important point yet established 
in this world ; and all that which mars its purity, 
or peace, happiness or effectiveness, is a gross 
violation of divine law. No matter whether you 
can find them in Scripture or not, experience re- 
veals'what these laws are; and anything that 
makes the household dark and small and stringent 
is wrong. On the othef hand, whatever augments 
it, enlarges it, and makes it pure and noble, is in 
accordance with divine law. 

Then, next, men connect themselves with soci- 
ety through the neighborhood. Next to a good 
household is a good neighborhood. The law of 
good neighborhood is a part of what I call social 
morality. Courtesy ; good will; fidelity to all ob- 
ligations ; benevolence in every form and shape; 
the not thinking ill of men; the not reporting 
evil about men; the not loving to see men weak 
and wicked and stumbling ; sympathy with them ; 
all that which develops the royal law of love to- 
ward everybody in one’s neighborhood, and more 
toward those that need it more ; elective affinity 
toward those that are high and per‘ect, and be- 
nevolence toward those that are low and wicked— 
this a part of the principle of social morality. 

Next comes cir// morality. Men are organized 


into states and nations and kingdoms, and these 
larger organizations are obliged to maintain 
themeelves in power and in peace by innumerable 
statutes or customs. Either customary law or 
statutory laws prevail, and every man is bound 
to obey those laws which experience has shown to 
be necessary for the welfare of the people. We 
are bound to respect men's property, their repu- 
tation, and their happiness. We have no right 
to oppress them or hinder them in any way. 

There is also a law of business, which. although 
the state sometimes enforces it, yet mainly goes 
on by custgm or by public sentiment. There is 
one way of conducting banking business, another 
way of conducting the forwarding business, an- 
other way of conducting the dry-goods business, 
another way of conducting the produce business. 
They are not alike, except in general. In special 
departments they are different. There are pro- 
fessional laws ; a law for the lawyer, a law for the 
physician, a law for the school-teacher, a law for 
the civil engineer, a law for the artist, and they 
have a certain organic relation to each other. 
All society is divided into departments, every one 
of which has its law. Thus, besides these other 
realms of which | have spoken, there is what may 
be called the realm of business morality. 

Now, that is about as far as most men go. Men 
say, ** What lack I yet’? I observe physical laws: 
social laws; civil laws, and business laws. To be 
sure, | am imperfect, and I come short in some 
things; but no man can be ideally perfect. 
It does not belong to the divine method in 
the structure of this world that a man should 
come up to his idea of perfection; no man has 
knowledge nor the propelling power to enable 
him to reach the ideal nuw,; but, so far as I know 
how, lam living right in regard to the body, in 
regard to the family, in regard to the neighbor- 
hood and the State, and in regard to business: 
what lack l yet? Whyam I not safe’ Why may 
I not hope that in the future, whatever its 
issues may be, I shall fare about as well as any- 
body else?” That, I suppose, is the state of mind 
of a great many of you. 

Let us look, then, fora moment, and see what 
is the relation of obedience in these different 
spheres, as far as we have gone, to the nature and 
character of man. 

In the first place, all these obediences are external. 
They are not in their nature internal at all. That 
is to say, we yield obedience in these several spheres 
from reasons that are external to ourselves, and 
not from reasons that are interior, and that imply 
our own perfectness and well being. These obe- 
diences, therefore, leave out entirely the vital 
question of character. A man may be obedient 
to physical law, and yet he may be exceedingly 
proud. A man may be obedient to family law, 
and yet be a bad man outside of the family. Al- 
though in the family he may not lie, nor steal, nor 
do ugly things, yet in regard to things which do 
not affect the family he may be wanton. A man 
may be obedient to civil law, and yet be hard, 
opaque, and repellent. A man may be selfish in 
business, and yet not violate the ordinary customs 
of business. A selfish man certainly violates the 
great world-spirit of kindness and justice and 
equity. But there is nothing so unjust as special 
applications of justice, as there is nothing so op- 
pressive as special applications of law, and as 
there is nothing so cruel as conscience, which was 
meant to relieve the world of cruelty. The 
specialization of great principles or truths is 
ottentimes directly against the tendency of the 
principles or truths themselves, and must be so 
from the imperfection of human institutions and 
human nature; and a man may be moral in 
the ordinary sense of the term without having 
felt in himself any great loftiness of character. 

I know men who would not steal, or swear, or 
get drunk, or indulge in gluttony or reviling, but 
who, after all, are ignoble, having no salient 
thoughts, not thinking of the nation or the race, 
and not thinking of themselves, except in their re- 
lations to money or honor or influence. I will 
not say that they are immoral, as indicating posi- 
tive badness in them; but they have a character 
that is without leaven, and without a tendency 
to grow toward largeness, beauty, sweetness, or 
etherealization. They are obedient to all the 
lower laws. Sois the turtle obedient toall the laws 
that he knows anything about; and we cannot 
say that he is blameworthy; but we do not think 
that he is very praiseworthy either. A bird observes 
all the laws that he has a knowledge of ; and yet a 
bird is not set down in our books for admiration 
asa moral being. Men often obey laws ina mechan- 
ical way, as an OX, an ass, a worm, a bird or a 
turtle does ; they yield a sort of external, mechani- 
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eal obedience to the worldly conditions in which 
they find themselves; but the central conception 
of building manhoed upon the pattern of Jesus 
Christ and for the eternal world does not inhere 
in that obedience at all. It is not a genius or 
quality in them. They are mechanicians, and 
are almost as unconscious of that for which they 
were made as the wheels in a machine. The 
whole existence of man is left out in this kind of 
morality. That is to say, they talk and feel and 
act in this sphere of morals as if their life began, 
was rounded out, and properly terminated in this 
world. During the time of the Old Testament 
dispensation they knew no better. 

All that atmosphere which bas filled the world 
since the Christian era; all that augmentation of 
human nature in every direction which has broken 
forth, and out of which science has come with its 
results, out of which poetry has come in its uni- 
versal forma out of which all the refinements of 
modern civilization have come—these are the 
fruit of that exhibition of manhood which Christ 
came to develop. Ordinary morality says, ** Take 
care of life first, and then if you have time for ac- 
quiring the accomplishments of heaven take on a 
few of t em:” but Christ says, ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” Take first the coneeption of 
an ideal manhood, and develop that, and as a 
means of developing that develop morality. All 
these lower things you are to take onthe way to 
something higher. 

When a schoolmaster teaches a boy how to 
write, writing is a very good thing of itself; a fine 
handwriting is eminently desirable in itself; but 
in the mind of every intelligent teacher it is sim- 
ply something on the way to that which is 
better. What the boy writes, or is going to be 
able to write, is more important than that his 
handwriting should be good. 

Now, obedience to physical law, and social law, 
and civil law, and industrial law, is important 
in these respective spheres; but only an initial 
process leading to something higher—namely, the 
development of the whole manhood in man. 

Man is a creature of two worlds, and the things 
which he does in this life have regard to what is 
to take place respecting him in the life that’ is to 
come: and yet we know that when a man comes 
to death he is stripped of pretty much all that 
there is of this life: we know that he carries but 
little through to the spiritual realm; we know 
that ‘‘strait is the gate and narrow is the way,” 
so that when he is called to the other sphere the 
physical elements which he has accumulated here 
drop off, because they cannot go through that 
passage which is, as it were, like a slit only wide 
enough to admit a ray of light; we know that the 
substance which he carries to heaven with hit is 
the supernal, the spiritual—that which is devel- 
oped by the higher experience of the soul. 

This lower morality leaves out of view the 
higher human relations to God. A man may be 
an atheist, and yet be a very good man in lower 
respects. A single man can be an atheist, so far 
as belief or unbelief is concerned, in a community 
where there is but little Christian culture, and 
where there is but little thought of immortality ; 
but I do not see how a man can be an atheist in a 
Christian community where the air is full of the 
thought of immortality ; where every grave opens 
a thousand hearts to see through to the world be- 
yond; where the Sabbath bell rings out intima- 
tions of the judgment and the heavenly state; 
where all the traditions point toward a future 
state of existence. Where father and mother and 
brothers and sisters are all in the atmosphere and 
under the influence of such things, I do not see 
how aman can say that he does not believe in a 
God. And-if a man does say it under such ecir- 
cumstances, to say, in defense of atheism, that he 
is a genial, good fellow, and one of the best of 
companions, does not do. He has been brought 
up under influences that are to him what summer 
istoaplant. He has been molded unconsciously 
by those influences. He is in the midst of institu- 
tions that stream out their silent but elevating 
forces upon him, and that developin bim elements 
that but for them would never be developed in 
him. And to take here and there, out from under 
Christian influences, a man who disbelieves in 
immortality, in God, and in his government, and 
measure atheism by him, is not fair. 

Suppose a piece of printed calico should scorn 
the idea of cotton thread’ Suppose, being woven 
and printed, it should show itself and say, ‘See 
these beautiful colors! The loom did not put 
them on”? But if the loom had not woven the 
foundation no color-master could have put the 
patterus ou the calico. Atheism, jor the doctrine 


of the annihilation of the soul, stamped on the 
fabric of belief in God and immortality, may have 
a certain luster on its face; it may not seem so 
unlovely under such circumstances ; but you can- 
not tell how it would look when stripped of the 
influence of Christian ideas and institutions till 
you see it developed without these things. 

A man without a belief in the future is like a 
man who does not breathe more than half an 
inch im his lungs; he is short of breath, as it 
were, like a man with the consumption ; but the 
moment he believes in endless existence he is like 
a man who breathes freely and fully. A man who 
has no belief in immortality is like a man in a 
prison ; but a man who believes that ere long the 
stroke of death which shatters him will shatter 
the material elements by which he is confined in 
this life, and make his horizon boundless—how 
large a manhood there isin bim! What a refuge 
to him is the thought of the everlasting! Whata 
limitless flight there is for his reason and imagin- 
ation, not only, but for his love! And in this 
world that is the most bereaved, neglected, dis- 
branched of all things; love, that is chased by 
every hawk, if it is a bird; love, that is tramped 
upon by every beast, if it is a flower; love, that 
is the sweetest thing, the most needful thing, the 
most bountiful, though it is the most unselfish 
thing—love is a fugitive seeking refuge. Though 
it is arrayed with smiles, it is bedewed with tears. 
But hereafter, in the unwintered realm beyond, 
it will glow with light and joy. And oh, what 
heart-room, what faith-room, what hope-room, 
there is in this reflection! There are three things, 
the Apostle says, that will remain forever just the 
same—faith, hope and love, the greatest of which 
is love. 

Now, take away from a community the belief 
in immortality, and you might just as well take 
away its life. If God were to make a body and 
forget to breathe in it, that body would be what 
a man is from whom has been taken away the 
doctrine of God as the center of being, and as the 
point of allegiance, obedience, admiration and 
rapture. 

All these ohediences in the lower realm of 
morals need, therefore, to come to their consum- 
mation. It is needful that there should be one 
more sphere of morality, and that is the religious 
sphere. While a man that is physically moral 
takes heed to material law; while a man that is 
socially moral takes heed to the wants of the fam- 
ily; while a man that is civilly moral takes heed 
to the matters that belong to the state: while a 
man that bas business morality takes heed to 
the customs that relate to business, what about 
the man’s own self? What about his immortal 
self, as distinguished from his physical self, his 
social self, his civil self, and his business self ? 
What about that part of himself which is des- 
tined to live forever’ Are there no laws higher 
than those which belong to secular affairs? Are 
there no laws except those which relate to an as 
a creature of this world’ Are there no laws 
which apply to the higher reason and the moral 
sense’ Are there no laws for faith—that is, for 
the imagination in its dealings with religion ’ 
Are there no laws which connect a man with the 
invisible, the universal, the infinite? Are there 
no laws in the upper range of man’s being’ Here 
is where human nature comes to fruition. Our 
conceptions of the spiritual elements are the 
bright, consummate flower of our experience and 
thought in the world; and are there no laws for 
man in this direction?’ Has he a realm to take 
eare of in material law, in social law, in family 
law, in civil law, in business law ? and has he no 
realm to take care of as a creature that is to live 
forever and forever’ When the sun has gone 
down for the last time, and the planets have 
ceased to revolve, then, in the everlasting here- 
after, is there to be no law? Is there no morality 
that reaches beyond the earthly sphere’? The 
mere statement of the question is all the argu- 
ment it needs. 

I do not say that if a man has not this higher 
element he has nothing; but I present it to you 
in its symmetric relations, and say, Religion is 
not merely a ticket to be used at the gate of 
heaven to let a fellow in. It is not a policy of 
life insurance, so that a man, when he gets up 
there, pulls out his certificate of churchmember- 
ship, and the gate-keeper steps aside, and says, 
“All right; goin.” Religion is not any such me- 
chanical thing asthat. It is the consummation 
and perfection of manhood. Over and above the 
lower conceptions and duties of men, which are 
all necessary and important, it develops over them 
the crystal dome, the roof, that protects them, 
and lets through the rays of the Sun of the eter- 


nal sphere. I do not set morality and religion 
against each other, any more than I should the 
different parts of a portrait if | were painting — 
one. If 1 make a picture of a man, and it is a 
faithful picture, | represent all the parts. I be- 
gin at the feet, and work up. Well, a man ought 
to have feet. | carry it uptothe knees. Well, 
knees are good. carry it upto the trunk. There 
all the trunk organs are ; and they are important. 
It ia a good thing to have a stomach, a liver, a 
heart, and all that. carry it up to the shoulders 
and arms. Well, arms and shoulders are very good 
things in this world. Then I am tired, and I say, 
‘IT guess | won't do any more.” Now you have a 
moral man. All the parts that I have painted 
are very important; but the head ought to be 
worth something in a portrait. And that which 
we mean by spiritual religion is to all the rest of 
morality what the head is to all the rest of the 
physical organization of a man. That controls 
and directs it. 

When, therefore, a man speaks as though, if 
men have religion, everything else will take care of 
itself, that is a mistake on that side ; and when a 
man says, **| have morality, | am a good fellow 
among good fellows, and I do not know as I need 
this fantastical experience,” that is a mistake on 
that side. It takes many parts to make a man ; 
indeed, it takes many men to make a cowplete 
man ; and as the painted portrait needs a bhead- 
as the foot needs it, and the hand needs it, and 
every part needs it; and as the head needs every 
part ; so the conception of manhood in this world 
requires that you should have all the base forces, 
all the interior forces, and all the spiritual forces. 
It is the perfect man in Christ Jesus that you 
should aspire to be ; and you ought to be ashamed 
to live so as to be successful in physical relations, 
in social relations, in civil relations, and in busi- 
ness relations, without having any thought or 
care as to what is to become of you when this 
pageant shall dissolve, and you shall go forth into 
the spbere of the everlasting andtheinfinite. I put 
it to every man here whether, freed from mere 
refinements and subtle discriminations and phil- 
osophies, it does not stand to common sense that 
piety isa part of morality, and the highest part 
of morality, and that they ought never to be dis- 
integrated or separated. 

On the other hand, it is said that if a man only 
fixes his eyes on the future, and prays enough, 
and has faith enough, sanctification and salvation 
willfollow. Idissuade you from any such thought 
as that. There are practical uses in the inferior 
forms of morality. Inthe first place, it is from 
these lower moral duties and developments that 
we learn a great deal, and that we get the typical 
forms of the higher religion. John struck the 
principle when he said, “If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he isa liar; for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen”? 
The lower moralities are schools, as it were. 
They develop in us an ideal, a spiritual concep- 
tion, which we exalt by the power of the imagin- 
ation andof the reason. We learn from the lower 
social duties what are the higher ones. There- 
fore it is that men who have been brought up 
morally, and are pure aud upright citizens, and 
good iaen, find it easier to be true Christians 
than if they had been brought up differently—just 
as much easier as a man finds it to learn a higher 
philosophy who knows how to read, and is fam- 
iliar with books, than if he had never learned 
his letters. If you are not profane, nor obscene, 
nor gluttonous, nor intemperate, if you have 
regulated your life according to the laws of the 
lower realms in which you move, you are in a 
position where religion is far more possible to you 
than it would be if you had neglected them. 

Now and then, when some great tempestuous 
soul, that has gone racketing through all sorts of 
transgresssions, is met, in God’s providence, by 
influences which strike him down, and he is 
whelmed ina conviction of his sinfulness before 
God, and he comes out a wonderful Christian, and 
goes thundering through the land with zeal for 
the Lord’s cause, men think, ** That man bad no 
morality ; but when the grace of God caught him, 
see what an extraordinary man he became !” 
Yes, there are exceptional instances; but do yon 
suppose that if the whole community were like 
him, do you suppose that if they were all drinkers 
and gluttonous men, and they were, at the »ge ot 
thirty-five or forty, with all their transgressic ns. 
brought under the influence of religion, the cir- 
cumstances would be favorable for their eegener- 
ation’ Their whole career has been one that had 
a tendeney to shrink them, and make them tough 
and knotty, and in every way twist and contort 
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hem: and when the grace of God undertakes to 
enter their hearts, there may be exceptions among 
them, but the chances are that the majority of 
them will remain unregenerated. A man may 
build a castle for war, and afterwards it may be 
lived in bya family ; but a great many folks found 
Fort Lafayette not (so convenient to live in as if 
it had been built for a family. So a man may 
build himself for selfishness, for passion, for the 
violation of law, and grace may take hold of him ; 
and yet, every step that he takes or has taken in 
disobedience, in dishonesty, in untruthfulness, or 
in ugliness, renders it more difficult for him to 
disentangle himself, and to straighten out the 
crooked places in his life. 

It is wor h everything, to any man who is going 
to be a Christian, to be a moral man. Morality is 
a good thing in and of itself. It is good even 
though it does not consummate itself in the 
highest form—for an imperfectly good thing is 
better than nothing. I would rather have sour 
bread than no bread at all. I would rather drink 
railroad coffee than be without any nourishment 
of any kind. And yet, it is a poor compliment to 
suy that a poor thing is better than nothing in a 
realm where men are competent to everything. I 
would lie, in a heavy storm, under a boat, fora 
night, if I could not find a better place ; but if 
there were a little shanty in the neighborhood, 
with a tolerably good roof, 1 would not lie under 
the boat: 1 would go into the shanty. But I 
would not go into the shanty if there were a 
respectable farmhouse close by. And I would 
not go into the farm-house if near at hand there 
were a friend who had a palatial residence. I 
would take the best shelter in the neighborhood. 

I say that the lowest form of morality is better 
than nothing. Physical morality is worth having 
if that is all you have; social morality is worth 
having if you do not know of any other, and the 
sawe is true of civil morality and industrial 
morality ; but oh, how transcendently better is it 
to have all these, and, besides, the crowning 
morality by which you are connected with the 
eternal God, and with the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and by which you become a citizen of the 
everlasting sphere ! Why should this be left out ’ 
Why should men be content to live in a low con- 
dition 

No wan is willing to be poor. Men want a com- 
petence, and they are willing to work forit if they 
know how: and are you not willing to strive 
rather than be poormorally ? The way, after you 
have gone through to the end, is not bard; but 
the beginnings of everything are hard at first. 
Learning bow to write is hard. The beginnings of 
arithmetic are hard. The beginnings and the end 
of grammarare hard. It is very hard to get an 
education, from beginning to end. It is hard to 
learn to sew on a sewing machine. It is hard to 
learn how to ride, as many a boy has found out. 
It is hard to begin anything. And religion is no 
exception. 

Generally speaking, the higher you go the more 
difficult is achievement. There are but few men 
who are competent to be very eminent artists. 
Thousands of men become artists ; but that great 
power of the invisible realm which enables a wan 
to reproduce things accurately in form and color 
few throughout the world are able to attain. 
Now, in realizing the higher conceptions of 
religion there are inherent difficulties; but some 
make it harder than they need to. You are not 
obliged to throw away the lower moralities. These 
are steps by which you have been coming toward 
the highest morality. They are astrength anda 
foundation. You have learned from them things 
which you would not have Known if it bad rot 
been for them. But the consummation, the 
royalty, of manhood, is above these. The vast 
scope of our being is above these. Those experi- 
ences of comfort which come from the heart of 
(7od are above these. It is what you are that 
makes God's intimations to be of validity to you. 
The sun may shine onaslated roof forever, and 
vet the garret beneath it may be dark. So God's 
Spirit may shine forever on your soul, and you 
may not be enlightened. But make the roof of 
glass, and the sun will shine through: and make 
the way to yoursoul not opaque but transparent, 
and the Sun of Righteousness will shine in. 

In the brute there is a taper large enough to 
give him a little light of reason which we call **in- 
stinct ;” but, alas! it is not a taper so strong but 
that the storms of the valley and shadow of death 
put it out. But men have a light of reason strong 
enough to resist the blast of death; and they 
earry it through; and it burns upon the other 
side, and shines brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. 


Now, if you cannot even say that you have the 
lower mworalities, how far you are from this bigher 
morality! You are like an uvecultivated farm. 
There are riches in it, but you are a lazy husband- 
man. You have not developed your resources, 
You sometimes have a notion that because you 
are not as bad as somebody else you will go to 
beaven. You have never seen the inside of Sing 
Sing, you say; but I think there are men in Sing 
Sing who are better than many men who are out 
of it; and you may be one of the la'ter. You 
must take into consideration the original consti- 
tution, the early training, and the surrounding 
influences. It is quite possible for a man to break 
the laws of the land, and be stamped with crime, 
without doing so much damage to himself as you 
do to yourself by your way of living in respect- 
ability within the pale of society. He has broken 
the laws of the land, and it is necessary that he 
should be made an example of, and be put outside 
of privilege; but a wan may be molding inside, 
he may be rusting inside, he may be vulgarizing 
himself inside, the slow combustion of lust may 
be going on inside, he may be burning out all that 
is notable apd noble and resilient inside, he may 
be becoming a sepuleher.full of dead men’s bones 
before God, and yet be may not appear outwardly 
to be so very bad. If there are any bere who 
stand in that ease, you bave your warning. I am 
not your master; I cannot drive you hither and 
thither in this matter; but as a friend anda 
brother I can point out to you clearly where it is 
that you s and, and what your tendencies are. 

Then there are many of you who are living in 
the ordinary relations of life well, but who have 
no God and no hope. So far as God shines from 
the faces of Christian men and women you have 
him; you have a certain kind of twilight belief in 
him; but as a personal God, as your Refuge, as a 
Pavilion into which you can flee until the storm 
be overpast, as your Consoler and Strengthener, 
as a Friend so near that you can say with all the 
ardor of experience, **‘ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ? and there is pone upon earth that I desire 
beside thee,” how many of you can say that you 
have him’ You are upright, you are polite, you 
are virtuous for this life; but what evidence have 
you that you have learned the laws which belong 
to the spirit-world so that you wil: be at howe in 
the life that is to come’ You that have gone 
through the first school of morals—the physical ; 
you that have graduated in the second school of 
morals—the social; you that have been educated 
in the third school of morals—the civil; you that 
are being traived in the fourth school of morals, 
as business men, is it not time for you to enter 
the last school of morals—that of spiritual moral- 
ity—and to prepare yourselves for that which, as 
compared to all that which is beneath it, is as 
chaff is to wheat ” 

Oh! this upper life; oh! this undying reason ; 
oh! this effulgent faith; oh! this unfathomable 
heart ; oh! this love-power. whose wings are 
swifter than lightning; oh! this capacity of eter- 
nal being, that associates with God himself—will 
you do nothing for that? Are the walls of the 
highest and noblest part of yourself to be broken 
down, and is it to be left uneultured and uncared 
for? I put it to you as intelligent men and 
women. Are you doing justice to yourselves be- 
cause you are living in obedience to the laws of 
your lower life’? Is it not time for you who have 
not already done it to begin the higher life’ The 
Easter is past; but the Saviour never passes; he 
is as fresh on this Sunday as he was a week ago; 
he is over against you; he bas resurrection for 
every one of you; and is it not time for you, with 
such associations lingering in the air, to begin 
that life of the soul which shall never die’ God 
give you grace to begin, and to begin now. 


The noblest thing in this world is that which is 
known the least, is most invisible, is without 
recognition : the symmetry and stateliness of a 
truly Christian disposition. Men are yet so much 


under the dominion of their senses, beggars at the 
door of sight and sound, not believing that there 
is anything which they cannot see, or hear, or 
taste, or touch and handle, that they demand for 
them that which shall excite their admiration— 
sensuous magnitude, wide-resounding influence, 
brilliancy, some conception of greatness that is 
measurable. The silence, the apparent insipidity, 
of mere quality inbering in disposition, the silent 
beauty and glory of a soul-kingdom in tbe man, 
very few ponder, very few understand, very few 
appreciate. And yet, not mountains nor oceans, 
not the land nor the cities that are upon it, not 
tewples nor processions, not revolutions nor 
battles, not dynasties nor races, are ever one 
single moment to be compared to a single soul 
that bas been built up into the perfect stature of 
Christ Jesus. 


PERSONAL. 

—Rev. W. E. Spear has resigned at Dunbarton. 
N. H., to travel in Europe and the Fast. 

—President Porter of Yale has been giving twelve 
lectures at Cincinnati on Christian philosophy. He 
preaches in Louisville one Sunday. 

—The venerable Rev. Dr. Ide of West Medway, 
Mass., is now ninety-two years old, and is said to be 
the oldest Congregational minister in New England. 

—Major Whittle of Chicago has begun Gospel meet- 
ings at Toledo with success. The attendance at his 
week-day services has grown from 700 to 1,200 in four 
nights; the largest revival meetings ever known 
there. 

—Professors Day and Dwight of Yale Theological 
Seminary are expecting to spend the summer vaca- 
tion in Europe, but will return for the duties of the 
next seminary term. 

—Rev. FE. Bingham, of Rockville, Ct., has declined 
the call to the Congregational Church of Spencer, 
Mass. His own church have increased his salary and 
given him a vacation, and shown their affection for 
him in a practical manner. 

—Rev. Edwin M. Stone has recently resigned his 
charge as pastor of the Olney Street Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. L., and as Minister-at-Large 
under the auspices of the Unitarian churches of that 
city. He has been thirty years in service at his post 
there. 

—Mrs. J. FE. Foote has accepted the agency of organ- 
izing Women’s Christian Temperance Unions for the 
State of New York. Mrs. Foote has hitherto met with 
remarkable success in Wisconsin and other Western 
States, and comes to her new field of work with large 
experience and earnest zeal. 

—Rev. Emory J. Haynes, the recent convert from 
the Methodist pulpit, was installed pastor of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, on 
the 12th inst. Sermon by Dr. Armitage; right hand 
of fellowship, Dr. Fulton; charge to the pastor, Rev. 
A. G. Lawson; to the people, Rev. Wayland Hoyt. 

—Mrs. EF. D. Wallace proposes a European tour this 
summer for a party of teachers, artists, ministers, 
doctors, editors, and musicians needing the recreation 
of such a trip. They will enjoy the attractions of 
London, Paris, the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, for 
$500 apiece, traveling in first class style. June 30 
is the date of sailing. Mrs. Wallace's address is 180 
Macon street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Among the unfortunate victims of the St. Louis 
fire was the Rev. A. R. Adams, an English minister, 
from Stock Cross, Berkshire. He was interested in 
educational matters, and was intending to introduce 
certain features of the St. Louis schools into his own 
school at home. He was to have left the next day for 
California. 

—The retirement of Prince Bismarck, if only tem- 
porary, is looked upon by the Pope as an opportune 
moment for resuming negotiations with Germany 
with a view to regulating the relations between 
Church and State, and stopping the antagonism of 
the last few years. It is reported that influential per- 
sons have volunteered their good offices. 


yom. C. A. 

Messrs. Hall and Cree have returned from the tour 
South. The work this year has been throughout re- 
markably successful. Mr. 8. A. Taggart, the Secre- 
tary of the State Executive Committee of Pennsyl- 
vania, continues the work for another month. Mr. 
Cree is now on a short tour in Canada, and Mr. Hall 
has returned to his work as the State Secretary of 
New York. 

The “ Erie Home Journal,”’ the organ of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Erie, Pa., has become merged in the ** Watch- 
of Chicago, IIL. 

At Randolph Center, Vt., an encouraging revival 
has been in progress. The work was begun by the 
State Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A, and 
after the first five days one hundred and twenty-five 
persons professed to have become Christians. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Schenectady, N. Y., is under- 
going reorganization. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to enlist new members and re-enroll former 
ones. -The prospects for success are good, and the 
association starts forth on its new career under ex- 
cellent auspices. 

The Railroad work is going forward encouragingly. 
At arecent meeting held at West Albany by Mr. E. 
DD. Ingersoll, the Railroad Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee, a large audience was present, and 
much religious interest manifested. 

At Port Richmond, 8. I., the North Shore Associa- 
tion has been holding neighborhood meetings. The 
services have been well attended, and several have 
already professed conversion. If the meetings are 
continuéd, there are evidences that the results will 
be still larger. 

The annual report of the Portland, Oregon, Y. M. 
(. A. shows it to be a progressive association. Its 
president is Capt. M. C. Wilkinson, of Gen. Howard's 
staff. 

Dr. L. H. Whenhall has recently held some very 
promising services in Kansas City. Fourteen churches 
united in the wors, all but one in the place. More 
effective meetings have never been held there. Dr. 
W. is State Secretary of the Indiana Associations, 
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¥inancial. 


From Monday, April 9, to Saturday, 
‘April 14. 
Financial Quotations—tioid.— 
Monday. Wednesday. 
Apr. 9%. Apr. ll. Apr. 14. 


Goverament Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures — the highest nominal! 
rates.) 


Sixes, r........ 112 114 

Fives, 1881. . sk cose lil 

Currency sixes..... ....... 1244 

Bide tor “tate Bonda. 

AiadDama 5a. "®5..... N.Y. fe. 1878. 
do Sa, N.Y. fe. - 
de Ba. "Mh..... N.Y. 68, 187. - 
do Ra, N.Y. 48. G.L. 
do » N.Y. 68, G.L., 1801 

Ark. na, runded. = N.Y. 48. G.L. 

ao is. LR &Fts. 0% N.Y. 5e.G.L. 1876.. 
40 74. M.& Sy N.C. 68, OJan. & Ju 

do 7s, M.O. & 9% «N.C, 65 

do 7s, Ark. c. — A40.. 

Connecticut te. 110 N.C..conp.. off..4) 47 

N.C. do of..A.40 47 

a0 7s. new bonds. 107, fund. act, #..... 
do 7A, ind’sed. do 
do 7s, oonds Wik N.C.N.bds.. 

Indiana os8.......... N.C..N.B.. A.4&0..., 10 

fl. coup. te, N.C... clase 1. 2% 

Ill. coup. 7 we do do 

ll. War loan....... hr do do a 

Kentucky fs... .... Wey Ohio Gs, 

fig ....... dw 

Louisiana N.B..... Rhode Island Ha.... 110 
do N.F.LD South Carolina #a.. 43 
do Penite’t’ ry. do 68,.Jan.4Ju. 44 
do fa, His do te. Anr. Atle, 44 
do L.B., 1875 do 
do Ss. -- d0 AZO 
do Ts. consol’ 4. do 7a of . & 

Mich. tis, 7¥..... 40 b. 2% 

Go IAK3........ Tenn, *a, old... 
115 40 He, new....... 

Missour fi. do tes, new ser. 
a Wik Ve. Ga. old... 
ado tea. "7S.. urs a0 n.b.. 

L’g bds.due's2to 1G a0 p.b.. 

Funding b. M-5.... 15 GO Cc: 82', 

Asvium or U.d. a0 ex. mat. coup TI 

H & “t.J.. due a0 2d ae. 

H. & St. do deferred, 

N.Y. Keg. i, of Cold, Abe 

N.Y. whi Loan do «mall bh. 

N.Y. 66. do HKewis....... 

Foreign 
‘a 


dav ays. 
London prime bunkers. 498 
Messers. Fisk & Hatch, bankers, No. 5 Nassau 
street. New York, advertise the purchase and sale 
of Government bonds in amounts to suit Invest 
ore; also Gold, Stiver and foreign coins. Depositea 
are received in currency or gold and interest a! 
lowed on balances. Special attention is paid to 
investment orders for miscellaneous stocks and 
bonds. This firm has the highest reputation, and 


is thoroughly sound and trustworthy. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the weck ending April 14, 1877. 


Butter.Receipts for the week, pkgs. 
Exports, 1.94 pkgs. New make is running poortn 
quality and sells in round lots at 2e2Ic., and any- 
thing very bad has scarcely any more value than 
old butter. Select parceis of choice new sell at & 
@te. In old butter there was sale of an entire 
fine Lewis County dairy at ife..and ») firkines of 
early make choice Delaware creamery at léc., and 
of 7 pkgs. of selections for Burupean shipment 
at 8c. Common to fair old butter seema to have 
no market at all. Buyers are offered choice oid 
butter in quantities almost at their own price, and 
cannot be got to look at anything common. 

The marketing of the crops of a country with 
that exactness and mathematical certainty with 
which it is done, the fact that regularly and evenly 
every man gets what he wants and that nobody is 
forced to go without,and that at the end all ts 
consumed without waste, who can look at this 
commercial distribution of the results of produc. 
tion without exclaiming at the beautiful working 
of the machinery that gathers and distributes so 
as to meet the requisitionsof all and do violence to 
none? Such is the normal commercial result of a 
normal commercial system. But in our own coun. 
try legislative doctors have changed all that. 
Congress assembled dictates commercial motion, 
they compe! the acceptance of adebt ila payment 
oY indebtedness, and the exchanges of the country 
are all made upon a vast system of [0 Us, with 
Congressional fugiemen at the bellows to puff up 
or to puff out values as circumstances shall con- 
trol. Hence we are perforce a nation of gamblers. 
Commerce has become tnoculated with the shift- 
ing tendencies of the times and wildand trregular. 
and in the end disastrous, commercial motion is 
the result. tn this article of butter we have just 
been through a season wrong end firet. We. laat 
fall did not look too dear. In contrast to a posal- 
ble or it looked cheap. There had beena 
drought, and all through the summer and fall 
large foreign exports, and the producer reasoned 
within himself that he should have Wec., ana held 
his butter at that figure and held the market upto 
it. The middlemen and receivers had seen it goto 
0c. without more apparent cause, and they fell 
into line, and all hands on the producers’ side of 
the house started off the market on a S0c. base. 
“ Too high” came from the mechanic on half pay 
or no pay, “teo high” from mill operatives on half 
time, “too high" from families whose incomes 
had shrunk to be too tight a fit, and “ too high, too 
high,” echoed from the army of distributing gro 
cers everywhere. But the habit of the commercial 
mind formed under paper money hallucinations 
Wastoo strong. Prices had before gone from We. 
to and frum to and seemed only 


reasonable, with possibilities of an advance in it. 
And #0 it went on. Consumers ate butter hghtly 
all winter under protest, their agents the buyers 
picked a little of the top qualities off the market 
and left the rest te go to grease. There was no 
free consumption—no free price—only a continuea 
aecumulation all through the winter. and this 
spring most disastrous dumping of it almost 
without money and without price, and at a show- 
ing of loss to the producer, whe got less for his 
property ; the distributor, who handled it at a loss; 
and the consumer, who had no benefit of it at rea- 
sonable prices when it Was most wanted. This is 
the deplorable result of irregular commercial mo- 
tion based upon an illegal legaltender. We quote. 
New butter, choice lots, 25c.; new butter, 
mon to fair, lelse.; old butter, choice lots, lve 
old butter, common to fair, elTe. 

Cheese. Keceipts for the week, 2.520 boxes. 
Exports, 1.500 boxes. Gold, 106, cable; private ad- 
vice, 7%. The market for old is in short stock and 
prices firm. New cheese is not yet in sufficient 
stock to establish regular prices. We quote: State 


factory, fancy sept. and Oct. make. I54@l5ec.; 
State factory. prime. early make, lie@l5e.; State 
factory. fair to good, lteltic.: Western, fair to 


good, early make, l2« lie.: Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, skimmed, half-skimmed, 


ete., Melle. 

Eges.--We quote: Best near-by marks, fresh 
per dez., Western, Southern and Canada’ 
per«doz., 


Live Poultry.— Fow!s, per!b., roosters. 
turkeys, Lie Me. 

medium, per bush.,  Ibs., $2.90 82.40: 
Marrows, €2.70. 

Heeswax.-Southern and Western, per 2 
(4. Me. 

Dried Apples.—.N Y. 
ters, i45c.: Southern and Western, 


Maple Sugar is lower. We 


“tate. sliced and 
We 


quar- 


quote: 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 


on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 


and Bonds. 
PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missourt and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 
that we loan pot to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar: never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no tnvestor through us ever did 
or ever will getan acre of land. Serd for varticu- 
lars and references. J. B. WATKINS & 
CO... LAWRENCE. KAS. or HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 245 Hroadway. New York. 


FEW SAFE and DESIKABLE BONDS 
i on which the interest has been promptly paid 
for years; now duein Sand years. 
some choice School Bonds. Shart Time 
‘or sale by THOs. P. ELLIs, “4 ine St. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and SZ Broad St., 
COKNEK SOUTH WILLIAM sT.. NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese. Eags. etc.. on Commie 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns a6 soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIs8 & ©O., 
New York. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Cateki!! 
Mountain and other creameries. 


BROADWAY STYLES IN CLOTHING 
can be obtained by use of our nutec 


syatem of self-Menasurement. 
c,uaranteed in every instance. Send 
for samples of Clothe and Fashion 


Piates, with tull directions tor order 
ing by mail. Agents wanted. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
Clothiers, 211 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Are You Going to Paint ? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


STYLES 


nod all the Fashionable Shades 
sold by the (dallen. ready 

tor tae. 
The finest residences in the country use it. 


Rev. WESLEY LAKE says: Our church, 
painted with your paint, loots splendid.’ 

Db. H. STROTHERS: “It ts economical.” 

THOMPSON, Esq,: “My buildings look 

CHENEY BROTHERS: “ It ta superior to lead.” 

PrP. T. BARNUM: “ The beat Il ever saw.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the 
finest residences in the country, with Sample Cara 
of Colors, farnished free by dealers, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
No. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


No. 171 East Kandolph St... Chicage. 
PELEUCIUDITE. for covering hard wood. 


White, 


25 = CENTS and 3 cent stamp for beautiful 
>) Chromo Cards, or Seroll. or White and 
Samples, with name. By KReture Mati. Thow 
sands at their beaut 


CANN:+«. Box 779. Mase 


ELEGANT CARDS, all styles, with name, 
l0ec., post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN 


ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


 LARCEST AND CHEAPEST. 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


& 


Tiv'ros. 


EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambre- 


quins, 
Also. a large assortment of MATS and RUGS 


Furniture ¢ taken ¢ on Storage. 


Oil Cloth. 
J). G. LATIMER'S, 201 & 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyr 


HARDING MANUFACTURING CO,’S 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


Warranted Wameutta Mualin and +ply all linen 
bosoms. The best-fitting shirts in America. We 
sell 6 for 87.40; t+ measure. 6 for @s.50. i-ply 
Linen Cuffs. @ pairs for $1.50. 4-ply Linen Col- 
lars.@ for 7Jicts. Pure Linen Handk'fs, very 
fine.” 6 for 1.50. Our Unfinished shirts. @ for 
.00. are the beset that can be made. 
We will make a for the month of 
April et 5 per cent. 

on all orders by mail. Send measures of length of 
arm bent, from centre of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of collar worn. 


467 FULTON STREET. 
Oppesite Gallatin Piace. Brooklyn. 


GIDE. BOX AND SPACE PLAITING, 


From One Cent a Yard, artisticaliy mad 


AN At. 
ws FULTON STREED, BROOKL Y N. 
Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 

Cutting and Fitting by an Artist Tailor. wbo gives 
ladies the ereatest satisfac tien and most perfect fit. 
MKS. VAN ALST. 

MILLINERY AND DRESS MAKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, FULION &T.. BROOKLYN. 


Wigs. Toupees. Wigs. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND, 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Saratoga Waves, invisi: ie and inimitable. Those 
who appreciate superior work should examine our 
very lurge Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Half 
Wigs, Toupees, Long Hair Braids or “witches, 
every color and shade. We Select and Import our 
own Gooda from can sel! at the very 
Lowest Prices. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 
BOOTS & SILIOES. 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders a from the Country. Goods sent by 
aiion receipt of price. 
List furnished on application. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica 
Wedgwoed and Fayence Ware. A fine «« 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 Mate Street. Chicage. 


ESTABLISHED 1839, 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEsT assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


EVER EXHIBITED. 
ETT ES, $2 to $3.50 per Vard. 
VELV ETS, $1.50 to $2.50 per Vard. 
BODY BRU SS ELS, to $2 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, #1 to $1.2 

INGRAINS, Sle. to $1 per Yared. 
Aleo. a Larwe Assortment of TPHOLSTERY 
Goods, comprising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattre ses, and every article kn 
to the trade: all at che Lowest Kates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


we AK w ARERVOMS. 
D 
1M PLIERKEPONT sT ‘REET. 

Has pow ready ail the new styles of Mantillas, 
sacques and doilmans; also the latest designs itn 
dresses. Ladies wishing to furnish their own ma- 
terials can have their garments made in the very 
best and most fashionable manner, at the shurtest 
notice. 

Prices very moderate. 

Particuler attention is paid to the cloak trade. 
The newest patterns constantly received. 

Ball and evening dresses and wedding truusseaus 
made a specialty. 

A fine assortment of closk and dress trimmings. 

Warerooms 16 PIE RREPUNT St., near Fulten, 
Brooklyn. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Concord Street, between Fulten ava 
‘asbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not peomise 
perfection, but try to select good women for d-- 
mestic service without reward to nationality of 
religion. N.B.— Wet Nurses supplied 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 
Have pow a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 


NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 

And allother Dry Goods suitable for the Seas mn 
And at the Lewest Prices. 


SIDE PLAITING. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At 
tention 


WM. KRINES, 163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 


Between Gold and Prince ™treeta. 


ard. 
2% per Yard. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREFT, NEW YORK. 


NOME GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


Night seal, attached to the string. acta the eut. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Colored Pressed Hrick 
Bafl. Perceiain Buff, Blue. 
Hiue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or change ctor. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of baildings 
made to order from designs. 


ESTABLISHED 1°40, 


PERTH AMBOY. WN. J. 


AGIe LANTERNS A AND STEREUOP- 


& H.T. ANTHONY Brosdway. N. ¥.. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereosco pes ana Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromeos aad Frames. Album, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trane- 
parencies, Glass, Phot: mraphic Matertals. 
Awarded trst premtum at Vienna & Philade!phia. 


FR QUARTER FOR TE® QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
‘Vienna, Santiago, 


1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, (876. 


of styles at which would he for 
une pealed fac for manufacture. 


fgreat wariedy 
work uf sac’ lence 


EYAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES 
Five octave doublereed organ, 1 00 


ith tremulant, 1 14 


Five octave or an, nine “stops. 


Seid «ase for mont feriy pawments, or ant 
real peyer. vy now purchare’ (he 
uf per yuu wr ten quarters free. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN co. 

Fremont St. 15 nien Sq 

N. NEW YORK. 
Prints Cards, Enaveloves, Ac 


equal to any presse. Larger sizes 
for large work. De your own print- 
ing and and sare money. 
for old or young Or it cun be AL 
made money making Dusiness any == 
where. “end Be. stamp for large Catalogue tu 


KELSEY & Mirs.. Meriden. Cone. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases. 
rinting Presses, ete. Bloceas r Eouraver~ 
Pattern tetters for Machintatsa 
VANDERBLRGH. WELLS & CO., 
100 Fuiton and and is Duteh sts... New Vors 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 16. 


Che Household. 


COOKS BY INTUITION, 
By Mrs. Henry WaArRD BEECHER. 


YO the housekeeper who has attained skill 
through long experience nothing seems more 
wonderful than the intuitive’ powers of which we 
spoke last week. We have sometimes asked such 
a one: 

‘* How did you make that delicious cake ?” 

“Oh, I bardly know myself. I never made any- 
thing twice alike.” 

‘But you have made this cake to day, and can- 
not have forgotten. Do, please, tell me exuctly 
how you made it.” 

‘Oh, take a little four, just a mite of salt, two 
or three eggs—beat them well, you know—throw 
in a lot of sugar, and a ‘right smart chance’ of 
butter, and milk enough to make it about right 
for stiffness. Dash in any kind of fruit and spice 
you like, and bake—bake some time; you can 
always tell when a thing is done, you know, easy 
enough.” 

Was not this lucid explanation comforting to 
the young wife, already at her wits’ end in view 
of her own ignorance’ But because Mrs. 
is such a “fine cook” she goes to her for help 
in ber hour of greatest need, and finds that the 
coveted lesson has ** made that darker which was 
dark enough before.” She never dreamed that 
rules for cooking could be so hard to understand ! 

But let not ‘** Mary” feel that domestic lore is 
unattainable, or more unmanageable than, in her 
school-girl days, she found the French and alge- 
bra which she so cleverly mastered. Now, as 
then, patience and perseverance will win the day; 
and her love for her husband, aud strong desire 
for his sake to *‘ perfect herself in all housewifely 
accomplishments,” will make this a less galling 
effort than the other was. 

We do not like to see voung housekeepers feel 
that the time spent in school must have been 
wasted simply because at the very threshold they 
are not victorious in domestic economy. Every- 
thing that tends to cultivate the mind and enable 
one to look at all that passes around her cor- 
rectly will come into practical use more frequently 
in home duties than in fashionable life. Practice 
must teach much that cook-books cannot; but a 
good solid education is the best interpreter of all 
troublesome directions, and tends to make cares 
and otherwise tiresome labor a source of pleasure 
and solid enjoyment. 

In answering the various inquiries that come to 
us from those young in domestic duties and econ- 
omy we often find it necessary to go over ground 
already explored ; but ‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept” is more applicable to such labors 
than in most departments. 

RECEIPTS. 
LUNCHEON CAKE. 

One cup sugar, half cup butter, one egg, three 
cups flour, one of sour milk, one teaspoonful 
(scant) soda, one ground cloves, and one of raisins. 

GINGER SNAPS. 

One cup sugar, one of butter, one of molasses, 
one egg, two even teaspoonfuls ginger and cream 
of tartar, and small teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in three tablespoonfuls of milk—or water will an- 
swer. Put the soda in after all else is well beaten 
together, and mix hard with flour. 


By request we give the following receipts for 
sponge cake and doughnuts, and also one for 
chicken croquettes, which the lady assures us are 
the best she ever ate: 

SPONGE CAKE. 

One teacup of flour, one teacup of coffee-sugar, 
three eggs. Mix sugar and yolks of eggs well to- 
gether. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, then add 
them to sugar, and lastly the flour and flavoring 
to suit the taste. This makes one loaf. 

CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 

One large chicken, or two medium-sized ones, 
chopped tine. Put two ounces of butter in a pan, 
with two well-filled tablespoons of tlour, one pint 
cream, and then season with salt, pepper and 
herbs to yourtaste. Let this mixture boil until 
it reaches the consistency of thick custard. Take 
off the fire, then stir into it as much of the 
chopped meat as is requisite to make it thick 
enough so that when cold it can be formed into 
balls. Also stir in the yolk of one egg. When 
eold enough make in croquettes and dip each one 
in a batter made of one egg, then roll in tine 
bread crumbs and fry in hot butter. 


—A correspondent sends us the following infor- 


mation : 
April 6th, 1877. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir: Thereisa ‘*‘Cream Yeast” (see page 310, 
No. 14 of your current number) manufactured ip 
Chieago called **Gillet’s Cream Yeast.” It is 
made from hops, is comparatively a new article, 
but is fast growing in favor. The wholesale 
agency in New York isin the hands of Mr. Geo. 
C. McEwen in Warren St., while it is for sale by 
nearly all the wholesale grocery houses. I would 
mention one, viz., Messrs. F. H. Leggett & Co., 
97-101 Reade St. Retailers probably sell it. 


The Hittle Folks. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR. 
By Fannie H. GALLAGHER. 

SLD Bruin lived in the Wisconsin woods, 
There, in a hole in the rocks he had _ his 
home, his wife and babies. When winter came, 
after the fashion of bears, they all went to sleep 
curled up like woolly balls, only waking up occa- 
sionally for a lunch of nuts or acorus which they 

had laid by during the summer days. 

But this winter—when the things happened of 
which | am going to tell you—was the longest and 
coldest old Bruin had ever khbown. Again and 
again waking from bis nap he looked out to find 
the world still covered with snow, ice clinging to 
the trees, and the ground frozen. 

Then he looked into the cupboard and noticed 
how low the stock of provisions was getting, took 
one acorn less for his supper that the babies 
might have one more, and hoping for better days 
curled up again, sucked his paws and fell asleep. 

But better times failed to come, and one morn- 
ing when the sun shone a little warmer than 
usual, old Bruin said good-by to wite and babies 
and started off in search of food. 

How long he wandered about | cannot tell, but 
he reached our little town about one o'clock one 
Sunday afternoon. 

As far as I know it was Jennie and Katie Brush 
on their way home from Sunday-school who first 
saw him. They never walked very slowly, but 
to-day their steps were quickened by their appe- 
tites, for they were later than usual, and the 
thought of roast chicken and apple dumpling was 
enough to make them skip along in the sunshine. 

**Ho! there's a big dog behind the bushes! Did 
you ever see sucha big one, Jennie’ And he’s 
hungry, poor fellow ! See him poke his nose down 
under the bushes! I believe he’s half starved, he 
looks so long and thin! Let’s take him home with 
us and give him some dinner! Here, doggy, 
doggy '—what a pity | can’t whistle—here, sir, 
come along !” 

But her tone changed as, obedient to the call, 
old Bruin started towards them. “‘Oh! Katy, 
itsa bear! Run, run for your life!” 

And they did run. Never had their feet taken 
them over the ground so fast before. They did 
not stay for even one look at their invited guest, 
nor renew their request for the pleasure of his 
company to dinner. 

Now Bruin, if he had understood all that had 
been said, would not only have felt deeply hurt at 
such rudeness on the part of a would-be hostess, 
but also grieved at the loss of the chicken-bones. 
Fortunately he did not understand, but, paying 
no further attention to the girls, continued his 
efforts to provide his own dinner, and plodded on 
with bis nose very close to the ground. 

Now Mrs. O'Connor's cabin was not very far off. 
Who was Mrs. Connor? Why, Tim O°Connor's 
old woman. She had been the making of Tim, 
as she assured her neighbors again and again, and 
he, looking up et her as she towered head and 
shoulders above him, always added with a good- 
natured twinkle in his eye, *: That’s true, Biddy, 
my lass; but while you were about it why didn't 
you make a little more of me ’” 

A right thrifty woman was Mrs. 0’Connor, and 
a brave one, as you'll see for yourself before 
long. Tim’s dollar-and-a-half a day was carefully 
saved, or, if necessary, as carefully expended ; 
and though her manner of housekeeping might 
not suit your mother or mine, yet in Tim's eyes, 
and in ber own, she was a model housewife. 

No children ran round their doorstep; but two 
thrifty pigs they were fattening for winter pork 
kept the place from being lonely, and gave Mrs. 
O°’Connor an object in life. Every potato-paring 
or cabbage-leaf was saved for her darlings, and, 
for the convenience of the pigs aud herself, were 
scattered around the doorstep, for she liked to 


appearance. 


see the pretty creatures enjoying themselves at 
their dinner. 

Now, a gentle breeze carried to old Bruin’s nose 
the odor of cabbage-leaves, so he quickened his 
pace and trotted along faster than his poor fam- 
ished legs had carried him fora longtime. Over 
Mrs. O’Connor’s fence at a bound he went—no 
need of that, though, for the gate always stood 
conveniently open — and, without even saying 
“ By your leave’ to the pigs, who were enjoying 
their Sunday dinner, he helped himself. 

“Holy Mother, defend us!” cried Tim, drawn 
to the door by the squealing of the pigs. 

“And what's the matter now cried Mrs. Tim, 
as her lord, pale and trembling, sank into a chair. 

* It's a bear, Biddy,a bear! Sureand I thought 
at first it was the o/d one himself ; but it’s a bear, 
and what ever will we do ””’ 

“Do!” eried Mrs. Tim, seizing a broomstick. 
“Tl show you what to do!” and, rushing to the 
doorstep, she laid it vigorously across old Bruin’s 
head and shoulders. 

Now, exactly what motive prompted old Bruin 
Il cannot say. Whetber he had been brought up 
to treat a woman with respect, or whether the 
weak state of his body affected his courage, I 
know not; but I do know that he gave one bound 
over the fence and was up the street like a shot. 

Grandfather Greenleaf was reading his Sunday 
paper that afternoon, when in rushed Cousin 
Tom. 

‘I want your gun, grandfather, and your pow- 
der and shot, too. There's a big bear up the 
street, and the whole town’s after him !” 

* But the old gun’s rasty, Tom; it hasn't been 
used for years. Besides, it kicks like the—well, 
like our old brindle cow. It never works on Sun- 
day, either; so 1 guess you'd better not disturb 
it.” 

But, not heeding or not bearing grandfather's 
objections, Tom was off in a twinkling with the 
old gun over his shoulder and the shot-pouch 
swinging at his side. 

How I wished I was a boy, orthat it was not 
Sunday, and | could join the crowd of men and 
boys—yes. of women and girls—who were rushing 
up the street after poor old Bruin, for the awful 
words, *‘A bear! a bear!” had gone from lip to 
lip, aud fairly aroused our little town. 

Run, Bruin, run! for armed men and boys are 
on your track. Run as you never ran before, for 
the sake of your wife and your little ones! 

And so the race began. Some of the crowd car- 
ried sticks, some stones; a few guns made their 
Old Ned, the barber, hobbled by on 
his wooden leg with a razor in his band, with 
which I very much fear he had been shaving some 
Sunday customer. ‘I'll cut the throat of the 
black rascal.” 

Tim ©O’Connor followed behind his wife with a 
over his shoulder. let my old 
woman get near him again, and she'll fix him. 
And it was that very broomstick she carries this 
minute that saved our lives, and maybe the lives 
of the whole ye 

Poor old Bruin! Why did you ever leave that 
peaceful den in the woods’? Better a supperless 
bed for yourself and the cubs than a awift race 
like this with a yelling mob at your heels! 

And old Bruin ran for his life, and ran well. 
Gradually one after another of his pursuers 
dropped behind. Old Ned settled down on a 
stump to rest his wooden leg, “but still held bis 
razor open in case of a sudden attack; Tim 
O'Connor, out of breath, leaned on his pitchfork 
a little further on, crying, **‘ lim used up, but my 
old woman's good for another mile ;’ Cousin Tom 
kept up bravely till the bear reached the river, 
“That's the last of you, old fellow!” But old 
Bruin knew better, and, plunging in, swam boldly 
across and reached the opposite side in safety. 
He was out of their reach now, for the bridge was 
half a mile below, and before his pursuers could 
reach that he would be out of sight in the woods. 

But Tom was sorely disappointed, *‘ You old 
fellow! you don’t get away without my baving 
one shot at you!” so raising his gun to his shoul- 
der he pulled the trigger. 

Did he hit the bear’? you wonder. Well, some- 
body was hit and fell over on the ground, and lay 
there still for a few minutes, but it was not old 
Bruin; he was bounding away as fast as ever. If 
ever you see cousin Tom don't inquire of- him who 
was hit, only ask him if he ever went bear-hunting 
on Sunday and carried a gun that kicked. 

I like to have stories turn out well; don’t you ” 
And I'd like to tell you that cld Bruin reached 
his home in safety and lived to a green old age, 
with his family about him, but I must be truthful, 
even at the risk of disappointing you. 
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A few days after this cousin Tom disappeared. 
No one knew where he had gone, but a few of us 
guessed that, tired of hearing so much about 
kicking guns, he had gone to Aunt Ann's, over 
the hill, for a few days. Judge of our surprise 
when, at the end of a week, he suddenly appeared, 
driving a farmer's wagon, in the back of which on 
a pile of straw lay poor old Bruin, dead, dead, 
with a hole in his head. Tom was the hero, after 
all. Prowling around in the woods for a whole 
week, he had at last come across the bear and 
sent a bullet, another and another, through him 
—not from grandfather's gun, however—and, alas 
for Bruin! 

Don’t you believe this story? It’s true, though. 
Tom is a middle-aged wan now, and keeps a 
jewelry store in the same little town where all this 
happened. There in the large glass window 
stands old Bruin this very day, looking fierce and 
hungry, with mouth and eyes wide open; and if 
you don't believe my story, nor cousin Tom, ask 
old Bruin. 


TEN OF US. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


FE semi-circle was ‘‘a circle complete with 
the addition of the bright fire whose open 
countenance gave us a most hospitable welcome, 
and put everybody in good humor. The central 
point was the student's lamp on the library table. 

‘*T have a thought,” said Kate, the readiest and 
merriest of the party ; ** what is it like *” 

** Like a cloud; like paper; like a street-car ; 
like air; like the sun; like Shakespeare; like 
butter: (John was in the butter business and 
rather resented this introduction of the shop); 
like the moon; like the stars ;” and that brought 
it around to Kate, who said, 

“TI thought of the lamp. Why is it like a 
cloud 

*H'm,” said Jen, plunging into obscurity, 
‘well, I guess—because it has a silver lining.” 

‘* Why is it like paper *” 

‘* Because it’s transparent,” said Ike, who hadn't 
specified the quality of paper. 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed Marie, ** why did I say 
it was like a street-car’ Do help me out!” 

** Because it has kerosene in it,” suggested one ; 
‘* because it has a conductor,” said another; and 
that threw considerable light on the subject, and 
afforded an immense awount of satisfaction to the 
bewildered Marie. 

Julia thought herself lucky in saying it was 
like the sun, and fairly beamed as she announced 
that ‘‘it gave light;”’ while the moon and the 
stars had.a nearer point of resemblance, as, like 
the lamp, they illuminated the night. 

Why isit like butter?” 

‘** Because it’s greasy !” said John with his most 
unctuous smile ; after which he shook hands with 
the party who had suggested his applying this 
lubricator to his thought. 

‘* And why is it like Shakespeare ?” 

‘*I give it up,” said Sara. ‘‘What possesed me 
to mention that! How can there be any similar- 
ity 

‘* Well, suppose you say it ought to be in every 
library 7’ was the Don's offer of assistance. 

** Will that do, Kate? It isn’t very good.” 

Then it was Jen's turn; and her thought was 
compared to a carpet, a sewing-machine, some 
nousense, and various other things, incongruous, 
and irreconcilable when she announced that she 
thought of ‘‘an icicle.” 

‘*Let us try the power of mind over matter,” 
said one of the ten ; to which all were agreed. 

‘Try me,” said Marie, *‘ for I really think I am 
a hard subject, and feel curious to know if I can 
be operated upon.” 

So her eyes were blindfolded, and the two 
mediums, John the Fair, and Don the Dark, led 
her to a distant part of the room, joining their 
hands about her waist. Her own hands were 
clasped devoutly together, perfect silence was en- 
forced, and a key was laid upon a small table at 
the rear of the mesmeric party. 

The two operators fixed their eyes and thoughts 
upon the Key, which the subject in hand was to 
discover, the thought of it being uppermost in her 
own mind. Fora few seconds there was neither 
sound nor motion ; then, involuntarily, and with- 
out any previous knowledge of the location of the 
key, Marie turned, walking slowly and in obedi- 
ence to the electric impulse, avoiding the library 
table, and striking a direct angle that brought 
her in contact with a small piece of furniture. 
She dropped her hands, took up the key, and the 
bandage was lifted. 


“Why, where am she exclaimed. ‘ How 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


came here’ I thought 1 was on the other side 
of the room 

Then Kate had a desire to have the test applied 
to herself, Sara and Marie, the blonde and brun- 
ette, (these being the necessary conditions, so say 
the authorities) acting as electrical, or magnetic, 
conductors. The key was laid behind the 
operators, and the same result obtained: Kate 
affirming that it seemed to her as if some one was 
pushing her forward, the impulse being with- 
drawn, and her steps arrested, when she reached 
the object of her search. 

Then Sara, the delicate, sensitive blonde, had 
her curiosity aroused, and in order to change the 
current and to satisfy ourselves that there was 
“more in this than we had dreamed in our 
philosophy,” the key was placed on a chair in 
front of the mediums. There was no retroversion 
of impulse in this instance, but the girl led her 
guides in a straight-forward direction, and the 
mystery was more of a mystery than ever. 

“Don't you feel weak and shaky’ inquired 
Marie. “‘I do. Isn't it a queer sensation *’ But 
the strangest,” she continued, ““was the way 
Cousin Annie acted the other evening. She went 
along very nicely until she came to the mantel- 
piece and there she stopped. ‘It’s no use,’ she 
said: ‘I haven't the least desire to go any further 
and there was the key right by where she stood !” 

** Let us have the Lancers now,” said Sara, tak- 
ing her place at the piano, while auntie slips out 
of the room, always ‘‘on hospitable thoughts 
intent,” and eight of us fill the dance with fun and 
frolic, and make it a most healthful exercise. 
Then around the dining table we gather, and spice 
the modest feast with quips, and jokes, and spark- 
ling repartee, the old clock in the corner striking 
ten as if it were calling the roll and wanted to 
remind us of those other good times we had had 
together. 

The world is round, and we move in circles; so 
we reunite the ring of friendship around the cheer- 
ful blaze, the true home altar, and some one starts 
the game of ‘‘ Twenty Questions.” 

Julia goes out, and we put our heads together. 
She returns at our command, and begins plying 
us with questions to which we can only reply in 
monosyllables, yes” or ‘“‘no.” She must keep 
herself out of the labyrinth, and travel alone, 
with the privilege of interrogating everybody in 
turn. She finds it is an object of interest, also a 
work of art, located in Philadelphia, grows ** hot ” 
as she mentions the Main Building, but cools as 
she diverges toward the Swedish School-house. 

it Agricultural Hall 

“No.” 

it Brewers’ Hall 

most emphatically. 

it in Memorial Hall 

No.” 

She is going astray, and we give her a friendly 
hint. 

“Oh, is it in the Government Building ?” 

‘Nein’ this was a concerted negative. 

‘Is it? wait a minute! Oh, is it in Machinery 
Hall 

‘Then it must be the Corliss Engine 

It was, and the Don retired to the hall while we 
sat in council, and decided to send him oat of the 
country. 

On inquiring he found that we had selected a 
noted person, ‘‘a female woman,” a reigning 
power, and her name it was Victoria! It was 
astonishing how few questions it took to locate 
that which was hidden in our thought. As in the 
case of the key, it required only successive steps 
in the right direction. 

Marie was all at sea, however, as soon as she 
entered the question box. 

“Tt is an animate object, and not a person? 
Then it must be an animal! Is it a horse *” 

‘In this city—above Fourteenth Street—is it 
above Twenty-third 

‘Below Central Park—above Thirty-fourth— 
above Thirty-fifth—” 

A laugh gave her a cue. 

**Above Thirty-sixth 


* No.” 

“Oho!” says Marie, *‘It'sthe Aquarium! Is it 
the whale?” 

‘*Yes.” (This was before the death of that dis- 


tinguished visitor to our shores). 

We divided the party at this point, five on a 
side, and began a most puzzling conversation, 
each one having something to say in regard to 
what had been chosen by either party. Five of 
them were wise—because they knew what they 


— 


were talking about ; and five of them were foolish 
for a corresponding reason. 

“It is niee to put ashes in,” said Kate. 

“And so necessary tu one’s independence,” said 
Jen. 

“Urn, earn,” is the ery from the other side 
before we had fairly started, and then they do 
the talking. 

* if | had a certain kind I'd wear a wig.” 

‘It’s nice in a picture.” 

‘* And that one at Sea-Cliff wis a fine feature.” 

** It goes better with something each side of it " 

* Poll, pole,” puts a stop to their tongues; and 
the opposite party have their say. 

‘*() it was terrible down there on the beach ona 
dark night 

“ Yes; and so unpleasant in the spring.” 

“Or if it happens to be in the dress.” 

‘And the road-master complained of it, too.” 

* But | never want any division u.ade.” 

“No. It may not amount te much, but one 
wants all he is entitled to.” 


‘*So dangerous when there is ice around,” andso * 


on, until the listeners feel as if their brains were 
tied up in Knots, while they sit and stare, dumb 
statues of despair. 

‘*Bad to have one in your shoe, or to tumble 
into it,” said John, and that let daylight into the 
hole that threatened to keep us on the anxious 
seat the whole evening. 

The other side take the floor after a whispered 
conference. 

“They are very comfortable indeed.” 

** Yes, and generally becoming.” 

‘And useful, too; you must have had quite a 
number on the farm.” 

“I did. I like them of fur. 
necessary in the fruit season.” 

“The one that young lady gave you wasn't 
very acceptable, | cuess.” 

“© yes it was,” said Don, ‘it was lined with 
silk ' and that brought down the house, for the 
word was “‘sacque,’ and the Don was not expert 
at th‘s sort of sharp-shooting. 

After being put on the “scent” for a “cent.” 
and almost sen?’ to Coventry, and puzzling our 
brains over the ** steak” that one wanted near ber 
mouth, and the ‘‘stake” that wasn’t pleasant to run 
against, and was such an injury to a young man, 
but fit for anybody to eat when tender and juicy, 
we thought of the midnight hour and the long 
journey between us and the couches whereon we 
reposed. 

The good nights were said, and six of us paired 
off and prepared for the homeward march. We 
had bad a good time; no chance to gossip ; every 
one had taken an active part in the entertain- 
ment; the recollections were all pleasant, and the 
scribe has put them on paper, and given them 
publicity, that others might “‘goand do like- 
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AN 

Entire I am a word of 9 letters. 
My 5, 2, 3, 6, 7. 8 is a small village. 
My 4, 2,6. 3 is a tree. 

My 9%, 4, 2, 3, lis a printed device. 
My 9%, 2, 3. 8 is a sailor. 

My &, 2, 4, 7 is woven fabric. 

My tI, 2, 6, 7 is an enclosure. 


They are really 


My 3. 2, 9, 8 is part of a ship. 
My 4, 6, 2, 8, 7 is metallic ware. 
My 9, 7, 2, 6is an animal. VENA. 


A CHARADE. 


My first, now in common use, was invented by the Gauls 
My second we often trample under foot, yet it is some- 
times bought for fabulous amounts. 
My whole is found in the school-boy's desk, in the kitchen, 
in factories, and some Chinese idols are composed of it. 
ULYSSES. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In sunshine. 
An enemy. 
A strait. 
Termination. 


In darkness. MARION WHITE. 


A WorRD SQuaRR, 
uevel. 
Learning. 
Surface. 


An East Inélan tree. RODNEY. 


A GBOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


To one-sixth of Sweden add one-sixth of Turkey, one- 
seventh of England, and one-cleventh of Switzerlal.d, to find 
an isthmus. ARCHIE M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRITEL 4. 
A Biblical Double Acrostic.— 


ameo N 
Moses and AARON. 


An Enigma.“ More haste. less speed.” 


Wise 
. 
she \ 
K 
ch 


¢ 
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CHINESE MISSIONS ON THE 
"ACIFIC COAST. 
NHE following appeal from Rev. 
W. C. Pond of San Francisco to 
the Executive Committee of the 
American Missionary Association was 
read at their last meeting and referred 
by them to the Christian public. The 
appropriation for Chinese work the 
present fiscal year is as large as the 
state of the Association’s treasury 
will warrant, and the Committee do 
not feel at liberty to increase its debt. 
So much interest, however, was 
evinced by the appeal that one mem- 
ber of the Committee pledged $250, a 
third part of the amount called for, 
provided the whole sum could be se- 
cured. Any person who may be 
moved to respond to this appeal will 
kindly forward his money to H. W. 
Hubbard, Assistant Treasurer of the 
A. M. A., 56 Reade st., New York. 
MR. PON'S APPEAL. 

Now 1 come to the tough part of my 
letter. I am unexpectedly in a tight 
place, yet one whose pressure, I fully 
believe, is ordained by the Master to 
crowd uson. You remember perhaps 
that nearly two years ago I built a 
small school-room for the Mission St. 
school. It has served agood purpose, 
and has saved us already more than 
half its cost in the rent we should 
otherwise have paid. I had to build 
it on leased ground. The lot cost us 
only the nominal rent of $5.00 per 
month. I was able to get a lease of 
it only for six months at a time, but 
had reason to believe that I could oc- 
cupy it for at least three years. But 
property has improved more rapidly 
than was expected, and we are noti- 
fied to move our building at the end 
of our second year, on May Ist. We 
have no alternative. We must take 
the building and go. We cannot 
lease a suitable lot now for less than 
$20.00 or $25.00 per month. On the 
other hand, we must not think of dis- 
continuing that school. It is one of 
our largest and best—up to this time 
more richly blessed of God in saving 
results than any other. Besides, we 
have about 8750 in our building, 
which, of course, we cannot afford to 
lose. 

Now I see no other way but to buy 
alot. If I can do that I can place a 
second story on our present structure, 
and retaining the present ground 
floor for a school-room, can fit it up 
on the upper floor for a home for the 
teachers, Deacon Hackley and wife, 
who for years to come, D.V., will con- 
duct this school. They are eager 
to make this arrangement : and if I 
can have help enough to partly pay 
for the lot, they will pay rent enough 
to cover whatever interest, taxes and 
insurance I should have to meet. If 
any contingency should arise making 
it desirable to remove the school (of 
which there is no probability) the sit- 
uation is such that our lot can hardly 
fail to rise in value. 

Just how much the lot we need 
would cost I cannot now tell; prob- 
ubly not far from $2,000; though it is 
possible that I might get one for $1,- 
500. Iam on such terms with one of 
our most prominent real estate 
agents, that I feel sure that through 
him I shall be able to get hold of the 
very cheapest lot which would be 
available ‘or our purposes. 

Now I shall need all the funds that 
I can possibly raise this year, in order 
to get through with the year’s work. 
You have seep, perhaps, how gal- 

ntly our California churches have 

aken hold to pay off their debts. 
This will greatly help us by and by, 
but it puts in jeopardy some of the 
contributions on which for this year 
1 relied. But this I will proffer to 
the Ex. Com.: if they will aid us now 
to the amount of $750—outside our 
appropriation—lI will buy the lot and 


complete the structure, and will guar- 
antee (my life and health being 
spared) that the whole property shall 
be fully paid for in due time, without 
drawing on your treasury for another 
dollar. That is to say, | will raise 
the balance of the cost from time to 
time-—-passing it, of course, through 
our treasury, and thus through the 
treasury of the parent society—but 
not drawing on New York, for this 
purpose, any wore. 

You have often heard of pleading 
with God ‘‘as one that could not be 
denied.” I feel as though in this 
matter I must plead with Him and 
with you in that way. There is no 
possible escupe that I can see from 
the necessity that is uponus. On the 
other hand, this investment will se- 
cure to the Association—or to its 
Auxiliary—property worth certainly 
not less than $3,500, and will fix ina 
permanent home a work than which 
I know of no other more rich in soul- 
saving results. 

Difficult as it will seem to you to 
make this grant, | am perfectly cer- 
tain that if you were here, and could 
see for yourself, you would say that 
it nust be done. The amount asked 
for is barely enough to enable me to 
secure the rest upon a mortgage of 
the property ; and if | could see any 
way to get it without appealing to you 
I should certainly avail myself of it; 
not because I doubt your eagerness 
to aid us, but because I feel, with you, 
the weight of the burden you bear. 

The time is so short that | must set 
my friend, the real estate agent, at 
work at once. I pray God that the 
way may be open to you to say * yes” 
to my proposal. 

Ever yours cordially, 
Wma. C. PoNnD 
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A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Have Just Published 


A CRITICAL HISTORY 


OF THE LATE 


AMERICAN 
BY DR. ASA MAHAN, 


461 pages, 8vo., $5.00. 
il. 


International Review 


for May contains an article on 

EXHIBITION, By 
WALKER, late Chics of the 
yf A vere interesting and re- 
liable account of its organization and admin- 
istration, fully explaining, other things. 

the American System of Awa 
THE AMERICAN KOREIGN SERVICE. 
Hon. JOHN JAY, late U. 8S. Minister to Aus- 


THE TENNYSON. By BAYARD TAY- 
THE, ‘NEW FEDERAL ADMINISTRA- 


TION. 
THE LIVE INSURANCE QUESTION. 
DIs-ESTABLISHMENTof THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
AND EUROPEAN LITERA- 


HAMERTON’S ART LETTER, Etc. 
Price, $1.00. Subscription, $5.C0 per Annum. 


PUBLISHERS’ OFFICES, at 111 and 113 William St., 
New Youk ; 4 and d 346 Madison &t., CHICAGO; 


‘amp St., NEW ORLEANS 


The Analytical Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament. 


In which, by an alphabetical arrangement, 
is found every word in the Greek text in 
every form in which it appears—that is to say, 
every occurrent person, number, tense or 
mood of verbs, every case and number of 
nouns, pronouns, &c., is placed in its 
alphabetical order, fully explained by a care- 
ful grammatical analysis and referred to its 
root, so that no uncertainty as to the gram- 
matical structure of any word can perplex 
the beginner, but, assured of the precise 
grammatical force of any word he may desire 
to interpret, he is able immediately to apply 
his knowledge of the English meaning of the 
root with accuracy and satisfaction. 

One vol., small 4to, half bound, . . . $6.50. 

Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SON. 


15 Astor Place, New York, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
P he World. 


Curious Old at your price 
Magnificent Books at our price. 
2.742 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
rice. cauitens of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS., 
+ Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


New-York 


SAYS OF SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY FOR APRIL: 


“Scribner continues the large supply of 
realistic articles which now form a character- 
istic feature of the mayazine. * * * * The 
lustrations are superabundant and superb.” 


Scribner for May 

Is also full of realistic articles. Among the 
papers of special practical value may be men- 
tioned “ One Way to Spend the Summer in the 
Country,” by Hannah Snowden, inthe depart- 
ment of Home and Society; also a most 
thoroughly interesting and valuable paper by 
a competent engineer on the matter of Villaye 
Improvements, showing bow to organize and 
manage Village Improvement Socicties, and 
whatto do. Dr. Holland also has a paper on 
Village Reform.” 

There isa well-written and well-illustrated 
description of the latest and perhaps the best 
of the Collezwes for Women. Mr. Cook gives 
the last of his talks on, How to Make Home 
Beautiful. There are illustrated papers about 
“Greece and the Greek Museums,” and 
“ Reminiscences of Washington; and forthe 
sportsmen we have Cunadian “ Sea-trout Fish- 
ing,” ete, Then there are essays, poetry, 
fun, adventure, short stories, reviews, and all 
that goes to make up a wonderful number of 
this great magazine. 


‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 


by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, begun in August, 
is concluded in this issue. It is not too much 
to say that it is the most wonderful story from 
the pen of any American woman in the last 
decade, Mrs. Burnett has a short story in the 
same number entitled Esmeralda." 


‘Nicholas Minturn,” 


Dr. Holland's serial, moves on with dignity 
and power to the discussion of perhaps the 
gravest question of the century in American 
politics and social life. This story will be 
completed in the present volume. 

The publishers still offer 15 numbers of 
SCRIBNER'S MONTALY for 84,00, bevinning 
with August 1876, and ending with October. 
1877, and containing both these serial stories 
complete, besides shorter stories, poems, 
essays, iMustrated papers, etc., etc. 

These numbers will alse be furnished by all 
dealers on the same terms. 


SCRIBNER & CU., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Mosaic Account of Creation. 


THE MIRACLE OF TO-DAY. 
By C. B. WARKING. 30 pages. $1.50. 


“One of the most valuable to Bib- 
lical exegesis ever published.’’— H.C rosby. 

“It is entitied to the mee ‘attentiun from 
Biblical and scieatitic scholars.” — Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, 

is Just grand.” —R. W. Lowrie. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 113 William St., York. 


THE WIDOW SEYMOUR. 


A New and Attractive Boek, written expressly for 
the Sunday-School and Home Library. 
By WILLIAM FE. 8. BAKER, Superintendent of 
School at Germantown, Phila. 

This story (limo, 32 pages. cloth) is one of the 
most charming recently issued, having the ap- 
proval of leading clergymen and editors, and 
teaching lessons of true manliness and correct 
under severe trials. 

t is a fascinating love storys, of thrilling interest, 
but so pure in tone and natural that youth and 
age will read it with ple neues. Mailed to any ad 
dress on receipt e, $1.54 
JOUN A, iE NSEL LER, Publisher, 

No. 23 North sixth street, Philadeiphia. 

SP Vieuse send for Circular of commendatory 

noticss. 


A fascinating work on an entrancing topic.” 


HE WILL COME; 


By STEPHEN H. TYNG, DD. 

This work is nut prophetical. dise usses the 
topic asa Divine promise. Its plan is to follow the 
narrative of a Christian's experience of the re- 
veuled facts in the next dispensation. There is 
netaline of controversy in the volume. Yet it is 
full of bold and original thought, apt ilustration, 
and forcible writing, and itisa work which no one 
whois“ watching and waiting” for the Lord can 
afford to miss. l6me, 216 $1.2in Cloth; $2.50 
in Moroces. Sold by Booksellers, or pre paid on 
receipt of price. MUCKLOW & SIMON, 
Publishers, Madison th and 42d St., New York. 


A Journal for the Scholar, the Historian 
and the Antiquary. 


NOW READY: 


Magazine of American History, 
WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Edited by -—* AUSTIN STEVENS, Librarian 
. Historical Society. 


APRIL NUMBER. 


CONTENTS.—The First Sea-light of the Revo- 
lution, by Com, FOXHALL PARKER. Massacre 
at Falling reek, Va., 1f21-22, by ED WAKD D. NEILL. 
Sketch of John Alsop, New York Delegate in Con- 
tinental Congress, by JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
of the Prince de Brogtie, translated 
b W. BALCH. Diary of his Western Tour, by 
Major ERKURIES BEATTY, Paymaster U. &. A., 

1787. The Wonders of i ‘anada, 1768. Transfer 
of the Body of Columbus to Havana. Notes and 
Queries. Reviews of American Historical Publi- 
cations, etc., ete., etc. 

*.* The Magazine of American History has been 
a0 cordially received by the schulars of the coun- 
try that its success is now beyond peradventure. 
It is everywhere recognized as the representative 
organ of American Historical Literature; and 
every American of culture who would keep him- 
self abreast with the best my ey learning of 
the day should at once sasenre fori 
Subscription Price, Single cts. 

A. BARN ES Pablishe 

w RK AND C AGO. 


RATOR Y.—An Oration by Rev. Henry Ward 

Beecher, delivered vefure the National Schou! 

of Elocution and Oratory of Philadelphia. Paper 

15 2% cents. Sent post 

J. M. SHOEMAKER & 


family of Mr. 


16, 


— 


yes ED ANALYSIS OF RELIG. 
BELIEF,” by Viscount Amberley, son 
of Lord John tusseil, late Premier of Eagland. A 
work of prof und research, and Just the thing for 
inquiring, thinking people. The lengthy and able 


article on “Jesus Christ’ is alone worth four times 
the price of the work. Republished complete in 
one volume from the London edition (2 vols... 
und at the Cloth, leather, #4: 
morveeu, giit-e ge, Sent Dy malt! at these 
prices. D. M. BE ‘Puvitehee M41 8th St., N.Y. 


Mase Bonk Sanday Sek 


THE SHINING RIVER 


respectfully re- 
quest an exami- 
H.S. & w. Perkins. 


‘nation of these 
‘their newest two 
books, by scnools 


COOD NEWS, 
BY somparison with 
R. M. McIntosh, ‘any others. 


THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the churacter of the 
hymns, which are well chosen and skilfully set to 
music. Representative songs are: 


“ Whiter than Snow,” page & 
“ Shall we meet with the aved,’ * pawe 106, 
“ Sweeping through the Gates,” page 10. 


OOD NEWS is a most cheerful n 
to the other equally good book, differing onl 
the tastes of the two composers, and perhaps ~ 
requirements of singers inp each vicinity, may dit- 
fer. Kepresentative songs are: 


he King in the ~ 3. 
‘Sweet Bye a 


nd Bye,” pug 
Hear Him Calling, page 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, ‘r% centa 
each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. Ditson & Co., 
M43 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker. Phila. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS, 


Ruth, the Gleaner. | Last Will and Testa- 
By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. ment. 

*An American Opera 
in 5 acts, worthy the 
study of real artists, yet | operetta, for drawing or 
not beyond the reach of , concert rooms, Full of 
eapable amateurs. Par-| wit and spirited music. 
ticulars sent free. Sam- | Needs ne & Mal 
ple copy, in paper, $1.40. tume. Specimen copy, 

Siu, Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacherand student. A CLEAK 
and SIMPLE GUIDE to MUSICAL knowledge and 
composition. it covers the WHOLE GROUND in 
manner so usto be comprehended by the 
yp pupil. Includes 730 questions, illustrated 

»y SZexamples. MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFOKE 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SUNG HERALD. 


Mr. H.R. PALMER waa the originator of the 
class of books of which this is the latest and, by 
all vdds, the best. Over ASU ew ples of his 
“SONG KING’ were sold. “SONG HER- 
ALD” ‘WIL L DO MORE. It is an improvement 
onall former books for Singing Schoolsand Classes. 

Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURKCH’s MU- 
BICAL VISITOR, containing $2.0) worth of new 
music, reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on 
receipt of pustage. 

JOUN CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati, 0. 
S05 Broadway, New York. 


READY IN APRIL, 


Welcome Tidings 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 
SACRED SONGS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

BY 


Messrs, Lowry, Doane and Sankey. 


Inclu ting the last Hymns and Music of the late 


P. P. Bi BLISS. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


Wil. comprise a combination of talent never 
before equaled in a Sunday-schoo!l book. Besides 
a large amount of new material by its authors, it 
will contain contributions by other well-known 
and @ pular writers of the day. 

i?” Mk. BLISS’sS many friends will be giad to 
know that his two little boys will receive the larg- 
ont pre spties of the copyright accruing from the 
sule of 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


This is the only news Song Book authorized by 


sLiss, or in which they have 

atyle, oard Covers, 330 per 100; 
cents by Mail. 


One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, aa soon 
as published, on rece ‘of twenty-M € CONTR. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | 


By KARL MERZ. 
* A Sparkling amateur 


any interest. 
160 pe es of our usual Sunda 


|JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 Went 4th 
CINCINNATL 


76 Enst Vth ™f., 
NEW YORK. 


“SONGS of FAITH” 


A collection of NEW GOSPEL 
SONGS, for Revival Meet- 4 
‘ings, Sunday Schools, 


‘THE BEST 


Songs of Faith, 

by J. H. Tenney and 

Rev. E. A. Hoffman. 

Price:— Words and music, 

36c. by mail, $30 per 100. 
BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Pun LISHERS, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 

Faith in the value of one’s own 
prescriptions was never more plainly 
evinced than in the remarkable ad- 
vertisement of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
Advertising Agents, in this enlarged 
pumber of the Christian Union. If 
it be true of Doctors that they do 
not take their own medicines, it can- 
not be said of this firm that they do 
not adopt the advice they give others 
and advertise even more extensively 
and liberally perhaps than any of 
their own numerous customers. The 
Newspaper Pavilion at the Exposi- 
tion, which originated in the fertile 
brain of Mr. Rowell, was, of course, a 
huge advertisement, and at the same 
time a place of special interest; for 
there were received daily and placed 
on file papers from every section of the 
land. The expense of such an under- 
taking was very great, but we do not 
doubt that the result was in all re- 
spects satisfactory to the enterpris- 
ing projectors. Forthere can searcely 
be a town or village in the United 
States in which there are not some 
people who have heard of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. 

The value of judicious advertising 
is no longer a matter of speculation. 
The history of the most successful 
business men of the present day 
shows that their prosperity has 
arisen through the medium of the 
press. P. T. Barnum, the prince of 
showmen and the most extensive ad- 
vertiser that the show business has 
ever known, declares that hia plan 
was simple—‘‘to get a good thing 
and then let all the world know it.” 
When he managed the old museum 
on the site where the ** Herald” build- 
ing now stands, and the price of ad- 
wission was only a quarter, he had 
novelties enough for a dozen shows— 
but one after another was added 
and heralded with blazing advertise- 
ments. The result was that a stranger 
felt that he had not seen New York 
if the old museum had not been 
visited. 

Were we to specify the most pros- 
perous houses in this city it would be 
those which are regular advertisers. 
Let any one note the crowded stores, 
and their advertisements will be 
found every week in the leading see- 
ular and religious papers. There is 
of course a large discretion in the 
selection of mediums, and few adver- 
tisers are sulficiently acquainted with 


the circulation and influence of jour- 


nals beyond their own immediate lo- 
calities to make such selection cor- 
rectly. There are some journals, 
secular and religious, which are uni- 
versally known ; but the greater num- 
ber have only a local reputation and 
value. Here then is the field for the 
Advertising Agent, whose business it 
is to be fully posted as to the charac- 
ter of all the papers which he may 
represent, and by this knowledge to 
enable the advertiser to make the 
best and most judicious investment 
of the money he proposes to devote 
to advertising. 

In this connection we may be par- 
doned we think, for stating to our 
readers, as well as advertising pat- 
rons, that we do not suffer the ad- 
vertisements to encroach upon the 
space allotted for reading matter. 
We provide always the full quota of 
literary matter, and when, as fre- 
quently occurs, the advertising de- 
mands more room, we invariably 
increase the number of pages. This 
also adds to the literary matter, for 
it is our rule to have reading matter 
(when practicable) on every advertis- 
ing page. This week, it will be ob- 
served, we issue twenty-eight pages, 
with 50 columns of literary matter, 


which if printed in book form would 
make a volume of 100 . And 
all this at the low price of eight cents 
& copy, or $3 a year. 


DRY GOODS. 


PARIS 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


Suits, Costumes, 
Mantles, Dolmans, Scarfs, &c. 


ALSO, 
CHILDREN'S and MISSES SUITS, 
and SACQU Es. 
BOYS’ SUITS, from to 7 years of age. 
UNDERWEAR of every description, ready made 
and to order. 
INFANTS’ and TROUSSEAULUX. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadw: ay, corner 19th St. 


SPRING SHAWLS, 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Have now open a choice selected line of 


SPRING SHAWLS. 


Embracing the LATEST NOVELTIES produced 


DRESSES 


this season, to which they desire an examination, 


as many NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FABRICS will 
be found, viz. : 
The ‘BRIGHTON,’ EMPRESS, 
ALGERINE. FRENCH 
CASHMERE, 
NEWPORT, PRINCESS, 
*MYRA,’ 
SILVER CREPE. 
together with a large stock of 
SCOTCH and DOMESTIC WOOL SHAWLA, 
TRAVELING LAP ROBES, &c., &c. 


‘Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


London Styles 


TROUSERINNS, 
SUITINCS, 


AND 


MATELASSE CLOAKINGS. 
‘rnold, Constable & Co. 


‘Broadway, corner 19th St. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIA, 
PERSLAN, 
SMYRNA, 
TURKEY, 


And other 


Oriental Carpets 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 


And of 


Extraordinary Fine Texture. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
R. H. MACY & CO, 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHINC. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every BUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECKHIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREF. 


14th AND tth AVENUE, N. ¥ 


AND INDIA 


RIDLEY SONS 


Grand & Allen sts., N. Y., 


WILL EXHIBIT 


MONDAY, APRIL 16, 4 


The largest and must complete stock, both as re- 
wards variety and value.in our line in this city. 


WE MAKE NO EXCEPTION. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


New Straw Goods, 


NOVELTIES FROM HOME AND FOREIGN 
MARKETS 


At ones one third less than can be purchased 


FRENCH CHIPS. 


TELEPHONE (extra quality) #2. $2. 
DANICH EFF, $1.75, $2.10 
EQU ESTKI AN, $i. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


DUNSTABLE, TUSCAN, MILAN and other brands 
in all the 


LEADING STYLES. 
FINEST CANTON DRESS and SCHOOL HATS, 


2%) CASES SPLIT STRAW AND LEGHORN, The 
1.00, $1.25. 


Just the thing for Sunday - School 
Anniversary. 


MARSEILLES SUN HATS and BONNETS, l5e., 
15e., 250. 


THOUSAND NORMANDIES, S0c., %e., $1.10, 
' 2) up. 
CHILDREN’S NORMANDIES, 45c.. S0c.. The. 


each. 


Our Trimmed Bonnets 


Are atill the centre of attraction—additions 
to stock daily 


IMPORTED FRENCH FLOWERS 


AND 
OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
We still have plenty of the 


SATIN VIOLETS, 


AT %. THE DOZEN. 
WE BRANCH IN i, MANUFACTURING 
MONTURES, BOUQUETS and WKEATHS 


For Normandies, to suit the tastes of Indies 
while they wait. 


SILK PARASOLS. 


TU SELECT FROM. 


FOR CHILDREN, Se.. Siu 
LADIES (EVERY KIN ND OF vA tLETY), 
$1, $1.15, $1.35, $1.50, $2.25 


BARGAINS IN 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


Mounted in Shell, Horn, Pearl, Bone, Pear! 
and Gold, lvory and Gold, &c., ail very low. 


Ladies’ Suits and Dolmans. 


THIS MORE ATTRACTIVE 


LOTH DOL BARS 35, $1.95, $2.30, $2.55, $3.25 up. 

ADILES’ STUF TS, $4.50 up. 

‘wan. and STRIPE SILK iT 
u 


Cc 
L, 


We charge for 


Making Silk Dresses 


$12.50— First-class artists engaged only. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
NEW STOCK TO-DaY. 


1,000 DOZ. NEW SHADES; 44 CENTS 
KID GLOVES, THEPAIR. 


FULL ASSORTMENT SPRING COLORS. 
ALL OUK OWN BRAN Ds, 65c., 
be up. 


COMPRISING EVERY NEW SHADE, 


Millinery Silks. Mode and every shade, We., (5c., 
Téc. up. 

Biack Dress Silks, Se., 95e,, $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2, $2.50. Lower in price than for lt? years. 


Our New Dress Silk Department 
Will be opened next week. 
t?” Notice will be given of the day. 


LACES, RUFPLINGS, NOTIONS 
c. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
GOUDS. 


LARGE PURCHASE OF 


ALL SILK RIBBONS, 


GROS GRAIN, No. 9, I3c.; No. 12, I6e,; No. 16, Ise. 
SASH RIBBONS at &c., .Wc., 12c., We., We 


OUR STOCK THIS WEEK WILL REPAY A 
CAREFUL EXAMINATION, 


DON’T FORGET OUR BOYS’ SUIT DEPART- 
MENT. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST 


Sent by mail, free, on application. 


ORDERS by MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


308, 311 and 311% GRAND #T, 
Nos. 56, 68, 00, #2, 64,65, 68,and 70 ALLEN 8ST. 


SILKS. 


In ADDITION te OUR SUPERB DISPLAY of 


Black, Colored and Fancy Silks, 
The PRODUCTION of the most CELEBRATED 
FU ROPEAN MANUFACTURERS, 
We ARE OFFERING SOME 


Special Bargains. 


FANCY SILKS from 50c, to J75c. per yard. 
BLACK SILKS from 75c. to 2 per yard. 
COLORED SILKS from #1 upward. 
and 
A SUPERIOR QUALITY of 
BLACK GROS GRAINS, at $1.75 per yard. 
THESE ARE LOWER PRICES 
For SILKS OF FQUAL QUALITY 
Than wad FE BEEN OFFERED in 
THIS COUNTRY SINCE 1561. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY. 4th AV... 9th ana 10th STREETS 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
Ladies, Misses and Children 


Union Under Flan- 
nels. 


Emancipation Suits. 
\ 


Chemilettes 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists. 


Stocking Supporters. 
Skirt Suspenders. 


Please state where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 


For Lilustreted Catalogue 
and P’rice-List address 


WS. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


Eact 14th : sereet. New York. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N.Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876. 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 


Prices t to Suit the Times. 


USE 


Neediasa, 
solid Kverv where 


and Milward's 
‘tn Patent Wrappers.) 


) Madame FOY’S 
’ CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
. every year, 
Anod far HEALTH, COMF ‘KT, 
and SUTY LB. is ackr: wledge* Wwe 
BEST AKTICLE oft the kine ever 
made. For sale by all leading 
jobbers and retailers. Beware of 
tmitations and infringemetta. 
MANUFACTURED “O1ELY RY 

FOY & HABRMION, 

New Haven. (oun. 


THE CEL EBRATED 


“CHARTER OAK CITY” 


SHIRTS, 


ERTSON, Hoertiord, Coun. 


special attention given 


SUPERIOR CUSTOM SHIRT‘ 


from measure. Al! in want of a first-class 
should not fail te write us. Brant« ane ine 
tions for self-measarement furnished on 
tien. Agents wanted In every town. 


Manufac rut 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 1@ct-. 


post-paid. L. JONES & CU, Nussuu, N. 
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worth 3 per vine and bring in $50,000 to| Tue American Pomological Society Bi F Lé JW ERS, SEEDS S, &e 
Farm mand arden. Mr. Main; but a correspondent says it having accpted the invitation of the} 
( has been proved over and over again to Maryland Horticultural Society, the] whose answering an Pee Pa 
——— | be identical with the Concord, which , Sixteenth Session of this National Asso- bed ill on the Adver. 
RURAL JOTTINGS AND CLIPp- be bought for a few cents. The ciation will be held in Baltime re, thas they she advertisement in 
mencing Wednesaay, September Tivcitth, the Christian Union, 


PINGS. 
By Wa. H. COLEMAN. 

—Sometimes it pays to be careless and 
doesn't pay a bit to take pains. That 
was our feeling to-day (April 6th), when 
we opened the mulch on one of our 
choice strawberries and found the 
leaves more or less blackened, and 
some plants apparently dead. Last 
fall, just before freezing weather, we 
covered a row of Jucundas with leaves 
and a little soil, a row of Charles Down- 
ing with leaves and fine compost, and a 
row of Monarch of the West with grass 
clippings and compost—just enough of 
the latter to hold it in place. A _ half 
row of Kerr's Prolific amd Black De- 
fiance was mulched with compost only, 
and this has wintered the best. Those 
under the grass and leaves are the 
worst. It was intended to have both 
mulch and comport as thin as possible; 
but there seems to have been a little too 
much of both. Indeed, as all the rows 
have been under three feet of snow 
most of the winter, they would have 
come out ail right without any mulch- 
ing. But suppose there hadn't been any 
snow’ Well, we will remember next 
time to cover more thinly and uncover 
as early as possible. 

—These heavy snows have played the 
mischief with many things. Here is a 
fine five-year-old dwarf apple- tree 
broken down near the ground, and here 
is another knocked over flat on its side. 
A blood-leaved peach has every limb 
broken off, and the best bough of a 
once symmetrical flowering almond 
hangs belpless on the ground. Two or 
three arbor vitws and junipers are 
twisted all out of shape; and there isn't 
a stalk of hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora (get it all in, Mr. Printer) left as 
long as its name. We are trying a little 
surgery on some of these; bringing the 
half-broken branches back to their 
places and binding them tightly to- 
gether. But the breaks are so old and 
the woog so dried that we don’t look 
for much success. The worst damage is 
among the raspberries. Nearly every 
cane is broken over a foot from the 
ground. Think of leaving them just as 
they are, in hopes they will throw out 
fruiting spurs even under such discour- 
aging circumstances. 

—They had a good time at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Grange 
at Cincinnati. 120 male delegates were 
present, and 25 brought their wives. 
There were songs by the Hamilton Co. 
Grange Choir and an essay by Sister 
Eddy. Statistically-minded persons will 
be glad to know that there are 1154 
working granges, with a membership of 
50,000. Cash receipts for last year were 
$30,954.29; cash in hand, 24,909.21. The 
Cincinnati agency did a business of 
$3,000,000 on a capital of $5,000, making a 
saving to patrons of $800,000. There are 
30 joint stock supply houses. The prod- 
uce department has been well handled, 
but the shipping of grain is not yet per- 
fected. The selling of live stock has 
been a grand success. The purchase of 
groceries in New Orleans amounted to 
$30,000, but no buying could be made di- 
rectly of producers, owing to their em- 
barrassed condition. The lurhber trade 
amounted to $10,000. Chief items of 
expense were: agent’s salary, #1,500; 
clerk hire, $2,800; rent, 21,200; postage, 
$674; freight, #969; and sundries, mak- 
ing a total of $9,477.15. 

—N. Blanchard, of Fast Stoughton, 
Mass., does not use dynamite in his vine- 
yard, but he raises Concord grapes 
weighing one pound to the bunch. He 
lays his success to hissystem of pruning. 
He checks the terminal buds of the 
fruiting canes at least four times during 
the season, and checks the laterals also. 
It is not every vine that would bear this 
severe treatment, but the Concord will 
stand as much as the next one. 

—Speaking of the Concord, we notice 
the ‘Prairie Farmer’ is after the 
‘*Main’’ grape with a sharp pencil. A 
grape that claims to be three or four 
weeks earlier than any other and bears 
six hundred to one thousand pounds of 
fruit annually, in clusters weighing a 
pound and a half a piece, ought to be 


* Bushberg Catalogue,” a good author- 
ity on grapes, confirms the statement. 

—Qne doesn't expect to find horticult- 
ural information in “St. Nicholas,’ but 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit has heard that cer- 
tain enterprising grape-growers in Aus- 
tria have been experimenting with dy- 
namite in cultivating their vines. They 
make holes in the ground near the vines 
and place in therh small quantities of 
this substance, which when exploded 
loosens the earth to a depth of eight feet 
and gives free admission to air and 
moisture. What happens to the grape- 
roots is not stated. Now we shall hear 
of some Yankee grape-grower turning 
his vineyard upside-down by an over- 
charge of dynamite. There are some 
vineyards in Western New York whose 
owners would like no better fun than to 
put enough dynamite under them to 
blow them clean into the lake. 

—At a Farmers’ Institute in Sugar 
Grove, a curb-stone farmer” from 
Chicago—a lawyer—denounced the agri- 
cultural press for not discussing the 
greenback and other political topics, 
transportation, co-operation, ete., or 
doing so feebly. In reply, the * Prairie 
Farmer’ man showed the wide range 
that agricultural papers had to take; 
that the best farmer supported the best 
papers which did handle vigorously all 
topics bearing on the interests of far- 
mers. Politics they did well to leave 
alone. Then pointing to a pile of 
* Prairie Farmers” on the table he said, 
“The workman is known by his chips; 
take these papers and judge for your- 
selves.”” At once the pile was gobbled 
up, and there were not enough to go 
round, Curbstone”’ wasn't backed. 


GARDEN ENTRANCES. 

The “Pen and Plow” contains some 
excellent hints on laying out or improv- 
ing entrances to gardens and parks. It 
says: ‘‘ Small cottages, or like buildings, 
for gardeners or gatekeepers, near the 
entrances, should be scceened by a dense 
and sufficient planting, and only the 
front ora part of such structures should 
be exposed to view. This screen-planut- 
ing, of course, must be in harmonious 
connection with the gate-planting, but 
only small sized trees can be used for 
such plantipg, such as Sassafras, Horn- 
beam, Redbud, Dogwood, and some tall 
shrubs like Filberts, combined with 
other sbrubs of medium size for the out- 
line of the planting. 

If the structure of a gatekeeper’s house 
be very plain or not elaborate compared 
with the architecture of the gate, etc., 
then it should be covered with some 
climbing plants. 

In small gardens itis advisable to keep 
the view from the entrance, over the 
lawn to the mansion, free and open; it 
should never be interrupted or blockaded 
by large, compact trees, or tall, dark and 
stiff evergreens, which are so often mis- 
placed, by incompetent planters, in front 
or too near to the building. The gate- 
planting, as well as small belt-plantings, 
to a considerable distance on both sides 
from the mansion, are screen and frame 
enough for limited grounds, but the 
lawn in front of the mansion should be 
embellished§ by a few fine flowering 
shrubs, with variegated leaves, etc., or 
with fine dwarf or spreading evergreens, 
groups of roses, etc., on which the eye 
will rest with pleasure. 

In large gardens and parks, where a 
distant view from the entrance over an 
extensive lawn, to a lake, to a monu- 
mental structure, or to a remarkable 
point in the perspective, or the course 
of a straight drive opposite the gate, is 
not expressly intended or required, a 
fine light group at a considerable dis- 
tance from the gate, and large enough 
in proportion to the mass of foliage re- 
presented by the gate-planting, will ex- 
clude the distant view in a pleasing and 
sufficient way. Only trees and shrubs 
of a loose and graceful habit can be used 
for such groups, opposite the entrance, 
and they should always be placed in the 
lawn, further off from the entrance, if 
the trees of the group are of a vigorous 
and high growth. Such well-arranged 
planting is like a greeting and welcome 
to all visitors of taste. 


1877, at 10 o clock A. M., and continumy, 
for three days. All Horticuitural, 
Pomological, Agricultural, and other 
kindred Associatious in the United States 
and British Provinces, are invited to 
send delegations as large as they may 
deem expedient; and all persons 
interested in the cultivation of fruits are 
invited to be present, and take seats in 
the Convention. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside middie pawe.... ........ nese 0.75 


Reading Notices . 81.00 per tine. 
Awute meusure., fourteen lines to the inen. 
DISCOUNTS ON KEPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONB. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on. Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on aod upwards. 
Bilis payabie monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties nut Enown to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 


in on or before Wednesday. and for outside pages 
vn or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
#2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 


SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NeW YORK, January U4th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita affairs on the 3lst December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not warked off 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 3 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off fro -¢' a Janu 
ary, 1876, to 3ist December, I876........ $5. 061,0% 12 
Losses pais during the 
Returns of Pre- - --—— 
miums and Ex- 
penses .......... 410 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Unitei States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bunk and other Stocks... $11,063.70 
— secured by Stocks. and uther- 
1.779.400 00 
27 


Real Estate and Bonde and Mortgages. 
Interest, and sun iry notes and claims 

due the Company, est'mated at. ..... 
Premium Notes and bills Keceivable.. 1,512.54 
Cash in Bank POOL 74 


Total Amount of Assets............. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be puid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal revresentatives,on and after lues- 
Guy. the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders there: f, 
or their lezal re on and after Tues- 
day. the Sixth of Fevruary next, from which dute 
all interest thereon wit] cease. the certificates tuo 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were lasued for guild pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is fectared on the 
net earned premiums -f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretarys. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS 

ALEX ANDEK 
AD@eLPH SE, 
KopT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H.MAKSHALL, 
LANE, 

» STUART, 

De FOREST. 
K (HAUNCEY, 
CHARLES LEVERICH. 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HORACE 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIvcTT. 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaoa, 
PETEK V. KING. 


J.D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNI&#, 
W.H. Moore, 
LEWIts CURTIS 
CHARLES H. KU SSELL, 


GOKDON BU RNHA™M, 
DANIEL &. lates 


“OW 
WILLIAM Dones. 
ROYAL PHELPS 
F. You 
A. HAND, 
HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBR, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. MOORE 2d 
A. A. RA VEN, 3 Vice Pres't. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


8500.000 00 
Ke-Ineurance Fand ....... ..... 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 
Net Surplus . 609.393 14 


Total Asseta, Jan. Ist, 882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN “ANE, Seeretarv. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


fitrong Pot Plants, suitable forimmediate flow- 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
‘rarieties, your choice,all labeled, for@ls 12 for $2; 
.U for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
iditional, one M ificent Premium Hose 
dollar's worth ordere d. Send forour NEW 
“UIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
j-om over 200 finest sorts. We make hose saGreat 
bpecialty, and ure the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
sa. Refer to 100.00 customers in the United States 
snd Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD Co, 
W est Grove, Chester Co, Pa. 


Before purchasing elsewhere, 


Send stamp for Catalogue of SEEDS to 
BEACH, Son & Co., 7 Barelay St., 
New York. 


Strong Plants fo oS cost safely 
per mail at your door. Satisfac- 
tion Splen- 


assortment of 
ROSES 
New Catalogue of Tlan 


HOOPES, BHO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hili'N 


urseries, West C ‘hester, Pa. 


FL 


6 for #1: 
13 for #2. ‘Send for 


500 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing egus and raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Goid 
Medals, and 12 Spores have been awarded to 
PROF’. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren St.. N.Y. Illus- 
trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c, ‘postage. 


RORINSON's 
Hymn une 
FORTH THE SANCT 


OIRS AND 
on 


SONGS 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM! 
bages. terms ac. address 


< A'S BARNES & COMPA 


New York, Chicago & New Orleans; 
Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


By James Fillmore. 
Itc ontains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
bined not ation Send fora sample copy. Price 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,r. 
Specimen pages free. CINCINNATI. 


A GREAT OFFER 1? We will during 
eethese Hard Times 
ANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers toclading 
WATERS’ atlower prices for cash or Inestall- 
ments orto let until paid for than ever before 
TARE and 
NC LUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUL VENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
“2°? Stop Orannes 
$50. 4 steps 858. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops S88. 12 Stops 8100 cash, not axed a year 
Al. an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Iilnstrated 
(Catnlogues Mailed.A liberal o Trackers, 
Sheet music at half price. 
W ATERS A 
140 East Union square, N. 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORG, 


offered. WATERS’? GRAND 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS 


de S160 not used a year. 
in perfect order ant warranted, 


Mi nesters, Chure hes ete. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times" says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little inatru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-balf oetave belis, nnd the artistic effects 
able of being producec by the player are singular 
fine. 

The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and av 
interesting effect ‘is produced with the chime al 
belle —Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known amon 4 

very best. We are epabled to speak of t 
instruments with confidence, from personal unowi- 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the W 
Pianos from he ersonal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quali ty. hriatian Intelligencer. 


9 Extra Fine Mixed wee name, 10 
cta., post-paid. JONES & Nassau, 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


For Advertisers 
\ complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal. — 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercial. 
The most comple ~y rox of kind 
Pittsburg — adve 
EX PHILADELPHIA. 


any ad 
acilities unsur- 
the best. 


Get our Estimate before 
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passed Prices the lowest. Terme 
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THE CHR LST]. AV 


UNION. 


umn), we will insert 


A TEN-inch advertisement one month, or A THREE-inch advertisement 13 weeks, or 
A FIVE-inch advertisement twomonths,or A TW0O-inch advertisement six months, or 
A FOUR-inch advertisement ten weeks, or A ONE-inch advertisement one year. 


A DEFINITE OFFER. 


For the price set against each paper on this Catalogue (see extreme right hand col- 


The order may be for one paper, for two papers, for ten papers, or for any number 


of papers. 


Select the papers you like best and send your copy to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


A six-inch advertisement will be inserted one month in the whole list for Eour 


Thousand Dollars. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


For the price set agaiust each paper on this Catalogue (see extreme right band column), 


we will insert a ten- 


inch advertisemeut one mouth, or @ tive-inch advertisement two months, or a four-inch advertisement ten weeks, 
or a three-inch advertisement thirteen weeks, or a two-tneh advertisement six months, or @ one-iuch advertise | 


ment one year. 


MAINE. 


The order may be for one paper, for two papers, for ten papers, or for any number of papers. 


Town, Population. Paper. Circulation, Menthly Kate. 
AUGUSTA,** ..... 10,000. Weekly, 5,000...... 11 oo 

Weekly 1320.... 17 00 
BELFAST Republican _ 3,500...... s Ooo 
CAMDEN HERALD... TTT Weekly WH)... 5 00 
EASTPORT «+++ Weekly, s 6 00 
ELLSWORTH .*...... 257 eeeeeel \ MER AN. eee W kly. | 6 oo 
LTON, 2 ..-Ploneer, eee eee eee W eekly, oo 
WALDOBORO, TT Te Weekly, s 400 
WATERVILLE, eese AIL, Weekly, $s 5 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Town, Population. Paper. lamue, Cirewlation, Monthly Rates. 

CONC ORD, Montteor,. “ree ee eee eee eee Daily, 1500. 20 oo 

1,400..... 

FRANKLIN ALLS.. cooses Weekly, 1,000........§ 5 00 

LITTLE TON... $46. cccce Weekly, 300 

MANCHESTER, ........ Mirror and American,..Daily, 24 00 

A Telegraph, Daily, TOO. $ 16 00 

PORTSMOUTH,*........ 9.213. Daily, 13 00 

States and Union,........ Weekly,.2, ovo ' 
ROCHESTER,........... COU RIE WO eekly, s 6 00 
VERMONT. 

Town, fowulation, Paper Circulation. Monthly Rates 
BARTON, 1.600. MON ITOR, . eee eee eee eekly, 1312 at ee eee s ow 
D ino cuts).. Weekly $s i200 
BRATTLEBORO...” 500. oP Weekly, 1,600......... 10 00 
LYNDON, cccccce U Weekly, 2,@232......... 600 
M ANC HE STE | | | rf AL tno cuts), . Weekly, 2,000......... 600 
MONTPELIER, 1.000. Argus and Patriot. . Weekly, 5,800......... 10 08 
NEWPORT, .... EXPRESS & STANDARD. Weekly, 3,000......... 700 

Weekly, 2,400....,.. 35 00 
SPRINGFIELI eee l. Weekly, 7 i2 oo 
WEST RANDOLPH. coves 2820. Weekly, 600 
| 3,000...++-Spirit of the Weekly, s 
Standard ino cuts.)........ Weekly, $$ 12 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Town. fvpulation, Circulation. Wonthly Rates. 
ASHLAND,...... 2.186.224. “ADVERTISER. Weekly, TOD. 12 00 
hrontele, . eee eee eee Weekly l. AW) 6 oo 

eee { , seer eee eee ee W eek! 2,000 7 


mentone year, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


For the price set against each pal 
inch advertisement one month. or a five-ineh advertisement two months, or a four-inch adver 
or a three-ineh advertisement thirteen weeks, or a two-inch advertisement six months, or a 


wr on this Catalogue (see extreme right hand column), we will insert a ten- 


tisement ten weeks, 
one-inch adlvertise- 


The order may be for one paper, for two papers. for ten papers, or tor any uumber of papers. 


MASSACHUSETTS ---Continued.® 


CHARL ESTOWWN,......28, 323...... Bunker Hill Times,....\\ eekly, 3,081......... 00 

Weekly,  1,000....... 13 00 
G BORG E TOW N Weekly, OOo 
HLOUCESTER, ......... 15. MA Weekly, 3,3@4......... 14 00 
GREEN FIELD*..... 3.589. Weekly. 3,0%@......... 00 
‘Ganette & Courter, Weekly, 600 
Weekly, 3,8@7....... 15 00 
VATICH, ccc §,00...... BULLETIN. «+» Weekly, 500 
NORTHAMPTON:...... cc Weekly, 3,000......... $ 68600 
SO. FRAMINGHAM, ... 5 Weekly, 123 00 
SPRINGPFIELD,* .......2 Republican, (no display) d., 10,950...... '$ 40 00 
TT Weekly, @,384.......5 
STOUGHTON, 5.0007 .....5ENTIN EL. eekly, $ 400 
rAUNTON,* ee 15, «+ eee ee raily, 1.168 eee ee ee ; 
‘eekly, 1,475.......59 229 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Population. Paper. Circulation, Monthly Rates, 
GAZETTE, ino cuts)......-. Weekly, 10 00 
WooNWsoc KET, WT Patriot, MO Daily. ! 20 00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Torn. Paper Circulation, Wonth!y Rates, 


ADVERTISERS. 
f 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, Vor. XV., No. 16, A 


NEW ENGLAND STATES-—MIDDLE STATES MIDDLE STATES. pe ee 
tat For the price set against each paper on this Catalogue (see extreme right hand column), we will insert  ¢, Fou 
or A thre pape, one vear. The order may be for one puaper, for two papers, for ten papers, or for anv number of pray ment or 
ment one vear, orde i Tors | 
EW JERSEY. 
CONNECTICUT---Continued. Toc Paper. Clveulation EI 
ty CARTHAGE 2 Weekly, S$ 600) BLOOMSBURG.*......... 3400...... Republican, +-Weekly, 1,300......... S 6 0% 
COOPERSTOW 2, 5 Ow Weekly s 
DERHOOK....:. "4055 ROUGH NOTES............Weekly, $ 200 & Advertiser, Weekly, 1,000. 4 oo 
MIDDLE EBURG, ....---+-- 1,000. (GAZETTE, Weekly, 1.240. & oo | MONTROSE,* 1,00... Republican TTT TTT Weekly, 4,064......... 6 00 
MIDPDPLETOWN........ 6.019......-Mereury, Wee kly, HBS... s pe NE Ww HOL AND. CLARION Weekly, t 00 MARI 
MORRIS. CHRO eekly $ 4 NORRISTOWN. 753 and I ree Press,. 2, ion ~ 25 oo 
ENSSEL AERVILLE 400 STROU DSBU 1,950...... Democrat, ............ Weekly, 1,600......... SIDNE 
TROY. (NO -Dally, 8,340.........8 40 00] 16,030. Gimzette and Bulletin,.. 20 00 CHRI 
1. 561 ANI). AR LD), W ee kly, SOS “ee eee eee 4 oo True Democrat,..........W eekly, 2 OO... 4 oo UA 
WEST WINFIELD, Weekly, $ 500 went 
> 4 5 eee 2: eee eee 17 oo 
Weekly, S$ 3 GREENSBURG ......... | and Herald. -+» Weekly, 8,000......... FT. ¥ 
Journal, Dally, cee sBRURGH,* ++ leader (2t. a 22 00 NORT 
108.....e REP UBLICAN, Weekly, 8,456......... RIDGWAY, eckls RICH 
MEXICO = ..- Independent, “ee eee eekly, s 4 TITUSV ILLE... “ee 639.....-Courier. ee “eee Daily, 3 00 SOUT 
2 Union & C onstitution, Weekly, $ NIONTOW Genius of Liberty,....... Weekly. 2,2300......... TERI 
20,910...... Times Daily, 1.000. 15 00 DELAWARE. VINC) 
PU LASKI.* DE MOC RAT, . SO Eve Evening,..........Dat ly. 
000. ....-Citizen, Weekly, 1,100 $ 6 00 A R LAND 
SYRACUSE.*...... ‘no cuts),..... Daily, 3,886......./¢ s0 oo Ten. Population, Paper. 
Weekly, 8,284....... LIs.** 5,744 -Republican,...............Weekly, 1,500.........8 00 


Weekly, 1,700. 
eee S oo EL KTO 1.797...--. Whig, 4 oo 


| 
i 
it 
| 
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WESTERN STATES—NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
MIDDLE STAT ES—WESTERN STATES. ESTE 
en or the price set inst each paper on this Catalogue (see extreme right hand ecelumn), we wi) 
‘ vertiaement ane month, or a tive-ine h advertiae ment (wo months, or a tou one-inch uelvertine or a three-imel wivertisement thirteen weeks, or a twe welvertine ment six 
mive rtisemett wee a8, or fi oft payers meiut ome Veal The order may be lor for papers for ten prea pre ra, or Ter pra} 
wet The order may be for one paper, for papers, fer ten mapers, 
mr! tone year, Th ILLINOIS.--Continued. 
N, 791 ARGUS, Weekly, S$ BOO | JACKSON,” 11,887. Citizen, 13 00 

RICH Telegram, eckly, 2,300..... sane 
ILLINO COUNCIL BLUFFS,*...10.% Daily. 
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SSE 
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meut one vear. 


GRINNELL...... HERALD, W eekly, 
INDEPEN DENC E, TTT Weekly, 
INDIANOLA. .......... coe Weekly, 
IOWA CITY,* Press, 


HEOKUK,... 


LANSING. 
MASON 
MONTEZU MA. 


THANNIB 


HUNTSVILLFE,*. 
Jt cITyY, 


TEXINGTON "abe 
LINNEUS®, . 


MARSHALL 1, 500...... Progress, ----...... Weekly 


NEW LONDON,*...... eee 
PLATTE CITY,*.... 


BURLINGTON,*.... 
ELDORADO * 


GIRARD,* 


INDED 


KIRW 


LAW RENCE. 


SENEC 


WATHE 


WYANDOTTE,* 


Toirn. 


BROWN VILLE,* 


LINCOLN,**.. 
NEBRASKA CITY,*.... 
OMAHA,*... 


PAWNEE CITY.* 
PLATTSMOUTH,. 


COLORADO SPRINGS." 
DENVER,*: 


YANKT 


BOZEMAN,*..... 
HELENA,* 


NORTHWESTERN 


BULLETIN, 


$1. RECORD 


Y..... Hansan, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 16, 


For the price set against each paper on this Catalogue (see extreme 
fneh advertisement one month. ora tive 
ora three-ineh advertisement thirteen weeks, o1 


s+EXPress, Wee “kly, 
REP UE BLIC da 


T. PLEASANT." ‘ree Press, .... We 

MUSCATINE, * eve 6. Journal, 
Weekly, 

OSHKALOOSA,* 
RED A & 3,000.....-Ex 
SOUTH ENG HERALD, 
TIPTON,*. {12......- Advertiser, 


MISSOURI. 


Toirn, Paper 
BOW LING G REEN, -POST-OBSERVER,........ eekly, 
» BRUNSW BCRER, ooo Weekly, 
CLINTON,* -Democrat, ..... 
COLU MBIA,* ..... 3.200 ..... Statesman, ........ 


Daily, 


3,000... 
-Anti-Monopolist, ........ 


SHELBY VILLE.*.... “eee 1), eee eee eee 
ST. LOUIS,..............310. Th, 0. “Dally, 6,000. 

mv eVening paper in the 

Weekly, 
STOCK TON,*..... JOURNAL, Weekly, 
KANSAS. 
Town. Paper 

ccccs 


Champion,  Weetly 3 
25 


Wee *kly, 


CHIEF, 


W ee kly, 


Journal, ....... j 
5. 


REPORTER, 
Herald, ..... TTT Weekly, 


NEBRASKA. 


Pape r. 


REPUBLICAN, Weekly. 


COLORADO. 


WYOMING. 


-LEADER,...-. sis Daily. 


VIRGINIA. 


Town. “aper. 

FARMVILI, MER 4 Weeks 


STATES—SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


right hand column), we will insert a ten- 
inch alvertisement two months, ora four-inch advertisement ten weeks, 
a two-inch advertisement six months, or a advertise. 
The order nia be for one pMiper, fortwo peipers, for ten papers, or for any number of papers. 


LYNC 


CHARLESTON.,........ 


PORT GAY................ 


NORD ANTOWN, 

MOUNDSVILLE. 
PARKERSBURG,*... 
POINT PLEASANT....... 
RAVENSWOOD))..... 


5 
oo 


ASHEVILLE,* 


GOL, eee 
GREENSBORO,* .. 
SBORO, 


LU MBER TON 


ere ee eee 


AM*.. 


WADE 
WILMINGTON,* 


0A K LESTON.: 


AUGUSTA,*.......... 


HOUN, 


THOMA ASVILL K,* 


LIVING STON,* ee 


FERNANDINA,*... 
GAINESVILLE," ....... 
JACKSONVILLE,* 


MONTICELIO® 
° 


RAY MOND.*. 


t against each paper on this ¢ aes ts (see extreme right hand column), we will insert a te 
one mouth, or a five-inch advertisement two months, or a four-ineh advertisement ten wey ks 
or a thiree- -ine h advertisement thirteen weeks, or a two-inch advertisement six months, or a one-ineh wl Verticg 
The order may be for exe paper, for two papers, for ten papers, or for any number of papers 


VIRGINIA---Continued. 


Washingtonian, eee eekly, 1 O32. 4 Oo 


368. AND HERALD, Weekly, 


eee Weekly, 3,673........ 20 00 


680 GAZETTE... Weekly, 400 
TTT -Enqutirer, ....... .. Dally, eccceses 


eevee 1,671...... Dispatch, Weekly, eG 5 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Pop ulation, Paper. Circulation, Monthly Rates, 
- 5,000t..... Journal, Weekly, COO 
1,200...... West Wee *kly, 4 oo 
HERALD, eevee Weekly, eee a oo 
1,450. Advertiser, Weekly, 5 00 
2,000...... Reporter, Weekly, $ 600 
566. State Jourmal,............ W eekly, S00 
Watchman, Weekly, 400 
Intelligencer, .. ste. 0. d).. -Daily, 2 
Population, Paper. Iseue. Cireulation, Monthly Rave 
CHARLOTTE, 6.000. -Southern Homes, ........W eekly, 1,00 eG 6 00 
2.326. PLANT ........ Weekly. 400 
2. Weekly, 1, GOO 
- ROBE SONI AN Weekly, COO 
2.386. Enquirer, . Weekly, OO 
Weekly, 2,081........, 9% 20 00 
Spirit of the South, ......Weekly, 4 00 
cones SOL THER NER, Weekly, 100. & OO 
1,600.......,) 9 29 00 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Population, laper, Issuer, Circulation, Monthly Kare 
Mews and Courter,......... Dall » 4,002........ 
1 ENTINEL, Weekly, Wie 400 
1,080. Weekly, §-1,000..........8 4 00 
GEORGIA. 
Population, Paper. lasuer, Circelation, Monthly Hates. 
Weekly” 3 10 00 
Weekly, 3 28 00 
aL, AKEL KY ee 1.000......NE wa....... ee ee eee eee - Weekly, S oo 
Weekly, 2,000........ 30 00 
ORR. NEWS W ex kly, TOD. $ 00 
NEWS AND FE ARMER, Weekly, 5 00 
Telegraph,....(¢. 0. DB, BOO. cc $ 28 00 
900...... TIMES AND PLAN TER... Weekly, 900. 600 
1,000). ekly, 4 O00 


ALABAMA. 


pulation, Paper. Circulation, Monthly Rates 
and Mail,.... Dail re 21 00 
UNION SPRINGS,*....... 1, HERALD), Weekly, DW OO 


FLORIDA. 


Population, Paper. Circulation. Monthly Rates, 
The only Daily Paper in Ploricda -8 20 oo 
Weekly, 704... 5 OO 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Population, Paper. Circulation, Monthly Rate 
Weekly, 2,600,.........8 11 00 

DEMOC RAT. Weekly, 2,234..........3 % 

NT Weekly, 600 
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han 
In t 
Cou 


ron 
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ee 
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| i. 
4, 
oo | LIBERTY.*......... 
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oo | RICHMOND,** 
00 
oo 
1,700.....-.. 00 
= oo 
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Circulation Wonthly Rates, 
. 14 » 
1 = eel) 4200 
37 00 
id 11 eo 
400 
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SOUTHERN STATES. CANADA LIST. 
ver the price set against cach paper on this Catalogue (see extreme right hand column), we will insert a ten For the price set againat “ho p this Catal » (nee © ) and co we will zi 
riisement oue month or a tive-inoch advertisement two months, or a four-ineb adve rileement ten weeks, ineh incl 
th ree bine mivertisement thirteen weeks, or a two-ineh advertisement six mouths. or a one-inch advertise. or threeueh advertisement thirteen weeks, or a two inch advertisement six months, or a one-ime! ad vertise- 
eut one yeur, Lhe ordertuay be tor oue pauper, ior [Wo papers for ten papers, or lor any bulber Of papers, ment oue year, The order may be for one paper, tor two papers, for leu papers, or fur auy Lumber of papers, 
LOUISIANA. | NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Tien. Population, Paper, Cirentation Monthly Hates. Population. Circulation. Rates 
; AR NS NOVA SCOTIA. 
KA AS. AMHERST. 2.000 ( .w 
Town. Poprubation. Paper. Issue. Circulation. Monthly Rates, | 1,000... NE Weekly...... 550. 200 
\YETTEVILLE,* 950 Democrat Week! LIV ERPOOL....-- SMM Times, eceses Weekly...... s 
Weekly, 90... ....\% 1500 
©... ADVOCATE Weekly 2.400... $ 8 00 sLEVILLE 10,000. Outarto . -Daily......- j 13 Oo 
W eekly, 4,.800........ 5 52 00 BROCKVILLE . 39 
Weekly. ¢ 13 00 | COLLINGWOUOD....... $ 200 
Weekly...... 
REEN VILLE.” Weekly, 400 | ree Breas 3 18 00 
ORINGFIELD). eekly, | ST. MAR VS ARGU Ba W eekly..-.-- 4 00 
TEXAS. STRATHROY, Weekly.....- 968. s 400 
LVERT Weekly, 1.000........ 4 ATFORD es 2,000...... ADVOCATE Weekly.....- 200 
STEAD. 3.00 casten 000646 Weekly, 400 QUEBEC Canada East’. 
<EGUIN on eekly, | QUEBEC ces! 51,100. ..... Chremicte............. Dally .....-. 23,100........ 


a 

Phe newspapers named in this Catalogue are Goop NEwsparers. When the 
name is printed in full face type the paper has the largest circulation of any printed 
nthe town or city. When the name is printed in CAPITALS the paper is the 
one issued. The circulations 

\ ssued. e circulations given are from the American Newspaper Diree- 
tory for 1876, and are generally reliable. Towns marked with an asterisk [*] are 
ounty Seats, [**] indicate State Capitals. The populations are mainly quoted 


irom the U.S. Census Reports for 1870, but those marked with a dagger [+| are 


the reports of resident publishers. 
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The | LA DIES|Human Hair Goods, 


h 

Will Ond in the product of the United States Corset SUCH AS 
MONDAY, APRIL 9. Co.,of New York, Corsets of ELEGANTLY PROPOR. 
Gov. Chamberlain's intention not to give up| TIONED FORM, PERFECT AND NATURAL FULL Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., ul 
the State House at Columbia until ejected | NESS OF BUST, woven {n a FIRM and SEAMLESS oF y 
creates excitement among Southern Republi- | FADRIC, thus insuring positive COMFORT and EASE rT 
cans at Washington. He may carry the case} !" use, while yfelding a GRACEFUL, STYLISH, and ‘ \" 
to the United States Supreme Court. The | FAULTLESS FIGURE to the wearer. ae 7 ’ 
Our A A Corset, in the above qualities end durability, Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


Special Commission at New Orleans had inter- 
views with a delegation of 25 business men, 
and with others. Neither of the two parties 
nor the business men willing to agree to the 


isthe superior of many corsets sold from $5 to §8 at 


retail. A trial is solicited. We claim our brands as the 301 CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Va TT 
THE CHEHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOU SE, 


Evarts compromise. — Turkey _holds off from | 
ja ih. * at Willesden in Middlesex County, England, Goeds sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., with privilege of examination, ang t 
t * on a targe dairy farm. The entire farm herd if not approved can be returned at my expense. h 
& of 150 will probably be slaughtered.—— Alonzo 
. io - Bell, chief clerk of the Interior Department, ~ rc d 
yal promoted Assistant Secretary by Mr. Schurz. ( ()] | | M B lA S P } A KS | as 
—The Supreme Court decides that the 
, ai 5 million and a half of dollars claimed by the AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS + 
Government from the Centennial Commission 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10. 
i The troops withdrawn from the State House 
‘o bia, S.C; “xciteme the city. 
Ce jum On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Con 
. Gov. Chamberlain announces by proclamation tennial Judges 
"2 Re.) a that his legal rights as Governor are not at all ‘ 

affected, but that in the interests of peace he THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, re 
ry ; ives he fight. At New Orleans Gov. fi 
gives up the | THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 

t LS Packard will agree to any compromise ap- » 
proved by the President..—-The private HONORABLE MENTION, m 
| ~ ti debates of the Electoral commission publish- ST ND RD CORSE TS AS MAKING THE 

ed. rurkey rejects the Montenegri A A ) 
; veer WEDNESDAY. APRIL 11. for quality, durability, low cost, and general satisfac : af 
=) ee. tion. This award coincides with the judgment of millionsall over the country, and ts really a victors : 
+@ te te Burning of the Southern Hotel, one of the We have never failed of the highest awards when. | OVer the WHOLE WORL 's The following is their Reporc. on which we received the Award: m 
; ® larwest and finest botels in St. Louis. The fire ever exhibited, and received two highe da) d phe Jury, WITHOUT BESITATION. recummend e Medal of morte and Dipiome of Honor, oo I 
; . ‘ chest medals an account of the VERY SU ; EXiOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This soap at 
: discovered at 1-25 A. M., and in less than an diplomas from the Centennial Jury. Our present pro- only PU for und is of great pl 
f a ; ‘tic other Soap contained rosin, saisoda, Ciay. silicate, or some otheradulterating compound, and the chief 
4 bour it was a he ap of PUES. The inmates} duction exceeds “Et pairs daily. Try our popular styles, arm of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for of 
. met bry clouds of smoke, which filled the halls | and if not found at your store, send us 3 cents for a | Soa _shuuld- ‘contain the least Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 
and rendered escape difficult) Many were | CHARM, cheap quality—*5 cents for BEAUTY—%5 one SOAP tor sale by aU Grocers. Please try it. and see how infinitely supe- 


ee rescued by means of ladders, and some threw | for A A, fl for FIFTH AVENUE, 
\ ; themselves from windows or let themselves | cts, for CHILDREN’S WOVEN WAIST, with ne 
down by ropes and bedclothes torn into strips. waist mensure,. and we will send them post-paid s - "9 th 
‘ 


Six men were killed by jumping from win-| 07 matt PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


& 


: dows. and it is feared that about 50 perished | C!rcular mailed on request. uy] 
by smoke and fire.—— Both Russia and Turkey +r have to pay of ous will he 

or it, gratia (on receipt o teen Cents to pay postage’ a sample of Dt Ss’ ELEC SOArP 
stubborn. —-Hampton takes possession of UNITED STATES CORSET CO., try. Send ut once. lie 


the Columbia State House and becomes sole 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


— 
~ 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12. 
i Senator Blaine and ex-Senator Wade write SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. MANUFACTURE 
a re letters protesting against the President's 
Southern Policy.——The Louisiana Commis- 
sion hold long sessions in secret.——sSixteen 
beet hundre As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol'owing 
der.——Bristow men restored to positions In Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 
the Treasury Department. BRANCH FACTORIES 
} g = 484 a as st 
| Pa 506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, ; 210 South w 
$ikit Signs of coming war manifested in St. M, Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King A Bro,’s, pt 
» i . Petersburg. A grand council of war held No. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, "Id. pt 
me | f with the view of planning the invasion of THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. bor 
Turkey. Troops on furlough calied in, and the Pl 
adi.. ‘ ease atate paper you aaw this in. 
| Emperor announces that he would leave Justly acquired the reputation of being 
bs the south on the 24th. On its part the Porte| SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE — 
rejects the Montenegrin demands, declines to THE BEST Ss Ss th ELD 
renew the armistice, and begins to prenare AGED. INCOMPARABL ALIMENT a apers in e | u 
$ 4 T for the coming conflict.— —— to ug a GROWTH AND PROTECTION Laken by Live Schools of All Denominations. Christian Always—Sectarian Never. of 
_- ident Haves developing. Ex-Mayor Lam-| OF INFANTS AND »>C HIL DREN. A SUPE RIOR to 
1 Beooklyn. ¢ The oldest, largest, | A large Maga" 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, The Little Sower handsomest, and | The Golden Lesson zine for to 
OT AAR), — st Sunday-School paper in the world, Faultless day-school Teachers, devoted to Sunday-school les- 
. , the President ; decision unknown. AND A RELI ABL E ~ REME DIAL AGE NT | ‘T IN typography, freshness and originality, and beautiful sons and Sunday-school work. By C. P. Jacobs 
at ALL iL Dise ASES OF THE STOMACH ADB AND lustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts.) Fresh, full and vigorous. The best of its class. $1.00 
a as rs ; SATURDAY, APRIL I4. —~YNTESTINES per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. | per year. One month on trial FREE. Send for it. pl 
: 7 War between Russiaand Turkey inevitable; SOLD BY DRUGGISTS Superbly illustrated Asa pupil’ s Lesson 
4 *% Bosnia hostile; the Turks throw a bridge In the principal cities of the United State The Little Chief with richly-colored The Good Seed; Leaf is soconvenient ab 
, 8. pictures—is the largest and finest paper published for in form, and so perfect in make-up, that it is recog- 
sai a i, across the Danube. ‘A conse rvative legisia- JOHN CARLE & SONS the little ones of the Infant Class. nized as the Model Lesson Paper 
ae oh, ture to be formed at New Orleans.——Ameri- 153 Water Street, New York. F Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. | 100 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9 00. | 
Ett You are invited to Send for Specimens. Compare them with others, then SELECT THE BEST | 
Russia and Turkey.——Grasshoppers appear p in 
it near Omaha. ADDRESS SHIVEL & SMITH, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Establis iin 16 en 
i= Superior Bells of Copper and ae mounted 
with the ost Lotery Maugings, for Church, ., 
S:houls, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pir CINC Sooner or later you will want The pa ay School Times. Why not sm! | 
Alarms. To Clocks. etc. Fully Worranted % 4 
gent Free. RADIATORS. PIPE FITTINGS.C OILS.REGISTERS &c, tor it now Its ¢ dit Ors are HH. bull and Ge Orge J\. 
It is published by John Wanamaker. Helps tor 1877 melude ve 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY. FLORENCE OIL STOVE We ik eritic al note or) the le from the Old Te nf. by Prof. TAYLER 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY Y. KF . LEWIS, Ww ho Is among the ( Shristi: in He ‘brew -holars of Aine rica as) 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be or seating or Cooking. } p A. C. KENDRICK, 
; uttenti CHIE Ze BELLA. TW0OSTOVES IN ONE. on those trom the New Test: ament, v ro qui all pr 
Safe, nent as a Greek se holar. Also a pul; ir exposition of the leszona , week by 
MENEELYS’ BELLS. by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, of London, a clergyman not to hel excelied.in 
flues,asit generatesnosmoke| the world as a pular Bible e and who now for the first time gives 
wasnt rae BELT the American pub lic the benefit of his rare powers a8 a Bible teacher; an 
by thia stove are plic ation of the lesson teac hings to every- -day lite by H. CLAY TRUMBULL. R 
—— contend ty editor otf The Times; and an adapt: ution of the lessons to younger classes at 
she PAINT YOUR HOUSES. THE HEATER FAITH LATIMER.” In addition to these regular Lesson He ‘Ips, the list © We 
furnishes an abundant su ene red ma 
READY MIXED PAINTS, y other religious paper in untry sta 
ALL COLORS, The FLORENCE the only Centennial A CHEAP TRIAL ! 9 
TO BE SOLD AT COST, | Mii! 10.011 Stowe. Reporte! the H The regular price of The Times is $2.16 D 
well in ction, cantly managed, and | year ; but. that you may le able to try it at little cost, we will send it to you 
ted to it tent 
BY TSS week for three months for twenty-five cents. This offer is only for lar 
FRANK JENKING, FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO.) subscribers. If at the end of the three months you are not satisfied with your ser 
th thins a = canoes THE BEST ‘SEWING MACHINES. ' investment, the money will be returned to yon. If yon think it has paid you 
| . ee A COOD BUSINESS General Agencies—2® Union Square, New York;] we hope you will become a regular subse triber. What do you say? Adi {ress oe 
476 Washington 8t., Boston; 66 Lake St. , Chicago. $e 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Phiiadelphia. 
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and déhisdom. 


A youNG man writes us from Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., to know if there is amy 
good opening out here fora light busi- 
yess, requiring only small capital. Well, 
ves. He might open an office and hang 
out a sign, “Money borrowed here.” 
We don't believe he'd have enough to 
do to worry him, and he could start on 
as small a capital in that as in any busi- 
uess we know of.—{Hawkeye. 


“l HAD tostand upall the way home 
in the street cars,’ said a Chicago wife 
to her husband, as she came into the 
house the other day. “ You did?” said 
he, “well, that's a shame.” “Oh, I 
didn't care—1I enjoyed declared she, 
as she pulled off a glove; “ever since 
you gave me these handsome brace- 
lets | like to stand up and hang to 
astrap, the gold filigree work shows off 
~» beautifully.”’ 


AT a large party the other evening, 
while a young lady was playing the 
piano with peculiar touch, a bystander 
remarked, “ld give the world for her 
fingers.”” He was greatly taken aback 
by her very prompt reply that “ he 
might have the whole hand.” 


We once knew aman who said to his 
pastor— lam going tothe other church 
after this.’ “Ah, and why so?" asked the 
minister. “* Well, if you don’t get your 
shoes made at my shop, | won't get my 
preaching dene at yours.’ So he went 
off. 


DARWIN says animals have no religious 
sense; but he probably never observed 
the calm, reflective manner in which a 
chicken will stand on one leg and look 
up to heaven after squeezing througha 
hole in the fence into a strawberry bed 
next door. 


A COUNTRY newspaper, in an obituary 
notice on a subscriber's son, says: “He 
Was an uncommon smart boy. He hada 
little too much curiosity, perhaps, or he 
wouldn't have peeped into the muzzle 
of his father’s shotgun.’ 


With what colors would you paint a 
storm at sea’—The waves rose and the 
winds blew. Hlow should a secret be 
painted ?—In-violet. How would you 
paint an absent-minded friend’—In a 
brown study. 


SURPRISE is the essence of wit: but, 
somehow, when a man is climbing down 
a ladder in a hurry and never finds out 
one of the rounds ts gone until he tmes 
to step on it, it never seems very funny 
to him. 


A Cricaco girl, who claims to have 
proved it by experiment, says that by 
putting a lover in the light of a blue- 
glass window, he can be made to pro- 
pose at one sitting. 


BALD-HEADED men are so numerous 
in Chicago that an audience in that city 
is said to look, when viewed from above. 
like a cobble-stone pavement. 


To what length may the widow go 
when she desires a new parent for her 
children?’ She may go one step-father. 


A NEVADA game at cards:—One player 
holels the cards; another holds the re 
volver. A coroner holds the inquest. 


“Have you heard my last song?” 
asked a music writer of a gruff critic. 
hope so,"’ was the reply. 


“SOLITAIRES are well enough in dia- 
monds, but when it comes to pancakes 
reaches for clusters.”’ 


=e 


OSES BY MAIL. — WE OFFER FROM 
our List. comprising over 500 varieties, 10,000 
Well-rooted young roses ready for Spring plant- 
Ing; our selection. $1.50 per dozen by mall; $8 per 
1), by express; buyers’ selection, $2 per dozen. by 
mail; $10 per 100, by expres«; also one year atronrg 
plants, $3 per dozen, by express; $20 per 100 by ex- 
Dp. & AVES, Moun iry, P 
delphia, Pen t Airy, Phila 
Deer BL E TU ‘BE ROSE-BU LBS.—FIRST 
Large Flowering Bulbs, 75c. dozen; 
1000; second quality flowering bulbs, 
"$3. 100; $2), 1000; a few hundred extra 
large bulbs, #1 dozen; $5. 00; Dwarf Pearl, first 
quality flowering bulbs. $1.50 dozen; $lu, 0. If 
sept by mail, 2c. per dozen 


& HAYE 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, P Penn. 


$663, & week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
ft free. H. HALLETT & CO.., Portiana, Me. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Relies of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, I’hrases, 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek. the Latin 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of 21.00. For sale by ai! dealers. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street. New York. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Kev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr.. D.D.,. on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
and WORKK, the methods advupted by the 
Church of the “ Holy Trinity,” (New York City.) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articies 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE 
AROUT METHODS; and sTUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Giving plain 
und practical directions to Sunday-Schow! 
Teachers and other Lay students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip. together with “Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the peopie and 
places on his route. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION comprehen- 
sive Family Keligious Newspaper. Terws, $4.0 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, #2.5). 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send fur Sample Copy. 

i? Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for Scents. Address 


HOKRATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
PARK PLACE, Naw YORK. 


frem Nature, in Penci! and 
Water Colors, and Drawing and Painting in 
Colored Crayons; practical instractor, tius- 
trated, only a0 cts. Of booksellers ur by mati. 


JESSE HANEY &CO., 119 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


Ge IDE to AUTHORSHIP, « complete 
practical! instructor tn ali kinds of titerary 
werk, ano all business connected therewith. Use- 
fultoall professionals, and tnovaluable tu all inex- 
perienced writers desir.us of getting into print. 
also inciuding editing, proof-reading, copyrights 
valine and disposal of MSs... 4c. Dets. Uf buok- 
sellers or by mall. 


JESSE HANEY &CO., 119 Nassau St.. N. ¥. 


M\AXIDERMIST’S Al & complete 

practical guloe to collecting, preparing, pre- 
serving and animals, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects. Ac. Si cts., of booksellers or by wail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassan &t.. N. 


TEMPERANCE ENSIGN, 


A. R. Jonnsox, Editor, ALEXANDER 
(LARK, FRANCIS Mtrpny, RIcHArRD 
ReEALF, contributors. 

An eight-page, first-class, illustrated paper, 
devoted to the great Reform in all its phases. 
A complete home newspaper. Music in round 
and patent notes. Send 10 or 15 centa for two 
or three specimen numbers, with portraits of 
Murphy, Bliss, Todd, Mrs. Hayes, a fine 
interior view of the Boston Tabernacle, &c. 
Address, 


CLARK Bros. & Beattry, Publishers, 
104 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRIME ENJOYMENT 


FOR A YEAR, 
Less Than Four Cents a Week. 


HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE 


BY INTRODUCING THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which, tor more than Olty-five years 
HAS BEEN THE 


BEST STORY, SKETCH, 


AND 
FAMILY PAPER. 


As te weil known all over tne United States. It 
is published weekly. contains eignt large 
clearly printed on good paper; fliled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the beat writers : 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is 
willing tv have her chiluren read. The whole 
tone of the paper is pare and elevating. 

It also contains istorical aud Biographical 
articles; Scientific; agricuiture ana Hvuuseboia 
Departments Fashion Article weekly, tresh and 
unexcelled ; Humorvuus Notes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes: Boys’ aod Girls’ Columns; and 
Strong ana Sparkling Editorials, etc..etc. ls just 
such a — us everybody loves to read, and the 
price is on 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample copy containing ciub etc., sent on 
receipt of 3centstamp. Addres 


BENNETT nd FITCH, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Select Family School, Goshen, N., Y, 


HOME tbe entire year if desired. Practical 
business education of Boys « specialty Kates 
moderate. Next term, Apru 234. J. _Wileoa, Prin, 


t for 0% L ES N « att the 
$I NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


eminent Teachers, Pupiis ia 10 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hali, Boston. 


M™MERING and effectual! 
Address for circulars. American Vocal 
Institute, 1S Waverley Place. New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Seasion will open on 
Thursday. i877, inthe ec mmodtous new 
college Clinica! instruction ts given in 
the Woman's Heepital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Phil- 
ade!phia aod Orthup@dic Huspitais. Spring course 
of Lectures, Practical demonstrations ana Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of mate- 
ria!) tu all matriculantesa «f the year. Address, 

KACHEL L. BOUDLEY. A.M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and list St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Texas Lands, 


Best Investment in the Nation! 


240 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton. grains, fruit. and vewetables, and adavted 
to stock. lying in the high and healthful lati- 
tude of North-western Texas, for the nominal 
sum of 8266 

Title Patent, direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to plant a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All work personally supervived. Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Full 
particulars furnished on appiication, (with 
stamps 

Ref. rences: Rev. Wm. Brush DD... P. E. 
Austin District, Austin, Texas: First National 
Bank. Dallas, Texas: 

REV. L. H. CARHART. 


Address, 
Weat Texas Conf. 
Box Dallas, Texas 
For Sale by 


DKUGGISTS 


| EVERYWHERE. 
Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative for any other 
Inseases. It is nota Pate edicine, but a Stand- 
ard Kemedy, and has been used frr many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Furope with perfect 
success. it is largely used in ail the principai hos- 
ptuls for the cure of the above diseases. 

00) Cases of Chronic Dyscep~ia cured in the tast 
fourmenths of #876in New York City and surrv and- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per S ez. Bettie. 


Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agenta for 
MAIDEN LANE, New YORK CITY 


DELLUC & CO, 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC'’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash; 
DELLUC'S SANS-PAREIL HAIR 


an indispensable Hair- Dressing ; 
DELLUC'’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and gpvalids; 

DELLIUC’S TOILET WATERS, 

Vis.: Violet. New MownHay, Jockey-Clud 

Rose Geranium, &c., 
DELI UC’S [KIS SAC 
DELLUC’S CCNCENTRATED RETRACT oF 
PURE VANILLA 
AU prepared carefu - by 


GERA, Chemiat, 
ew York and Sn. 


30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Book,“ ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER.” 
is the book that outsells everything. and the one 
agents make money on. Don't foo! away time on 
dull works, but wet this live book. Send for cireu- 
lars, terms, &c.. tu 
Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, (t.: Chicago, Il.: Cin. 


FIRST PREMIUM U. Ss. Centennial Exhi bition. 


als and Dipiomas awar 


PICTORIAL BIBLES 


1.800 illustrations. Address fornew «ire 
A.J. HOLMAN & CO., ARC H street, 


Be A DIES can wake day in theirown city or 
wn. Address. Ellis Manf’s Co.. Waltbam. Mass. 


either sex. Send stumn fer 


apers ofr for kK aoe 
¥ mailore No bows 
wanted. J. F. Chicagu. 


Made by: 17 Agents in Jan 17, with 
my New Articies. Samples free. 


Address C L, sinington, Chicagy 
AGENTS NEW BOOK GREAT 


CENTENNIAL 


EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 


Over 400 Fine Engravings, costing S20, 
000. ‘he only book tarly showing the tine 
Coetly exhibits of the Art Gallery, Machinery end 
Main Buiidir gs. fide-awake Agents are quitting 
all the inferior books for this. Q@et the beet. 
Send circular, terms. sumple enuravings. 
r. . ZKIGLER aA Philadephia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis. 


of Meedy and S*nkey. sen! 

tic. for complete copy of bo and full 

fit. We have an immense stock of J heological and 
pooka, ail cheap. 

BBALSs & SUNS, rark Pow, New York. 


500 ACTIVE AG ENTS Wanted to sel our 

Lxcelsier 
ter Capying Book. No press. brush. water. or 
pad used. on puper. Send Sig and we 
wiil forward a &*) page book. full letter size. by 
mail, postpaid. Inquire eof any mmercial Auen- 
cy as te our responsibility. Send stamp for circu- 
lar, EXCELSIOR MANUFACILEBRING CO. iW 
Dearboro street, Chicag». 


DEPART URE. 


76a month. and traveling ¢x aid 

and PAPER. dome 3t.. 
EAS,—The choicest in the world—Importers 
rices—targest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybooy.-Trade continual ¥ 
cressing~Agents Wanted everywhere—best 
ducements don't waste time—send fr Cirewar to 
ROBERT WELLS, 63 Vesey st.. N.Y. P.O. Box, 127 


$5t $2 per day at home. Sampies worth $5 
0 tree. STINSON & Portland, Me 


Gtuse, J. Wurth So. og 


Ww all: 
lamp goots, NO PEDDL ING. “alare lifers!, 
pease He rmaneat Hotel aud traveling «toenses paid 
MONITOR LAMP Cer, Wain St. 


world pede 
or terme addrese ¢ ol L Th. it ae late avo 


— 


0: *95 a aay sure made br 


our Chromos, Crayons. Pieture an 

Chromo Cards. 1:23 samples, worth 
as. sent. postpats, SS Cents. Lilustrated Cat 
alogue tre J. i. FORD'S SONs, BUSTON 
| Estabiisl. ed | 


$1 2 a day at home. Agents wantec. Uutfit and 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Muine. 


gounie their money selling “* Dr. 
hase’s Improved (#2) Receipt 

boom Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NOTICE We have the 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
World. It contains 1s 
sheets of paper, [8 enve 


. pencil, penholder . golden pen .and piece of Valual 
Com piete sample package, with ciewant goid-plat 
sieeve battens. ry ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
ond Scents. § packaces, with assorted 

Patent Lever Watch free iagents. 
aco... 769 Srnadwav. 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CUNSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration tos 
state o¢ perfect mental and physica! vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the sew 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nor. 1, 1874. 

It ia my Opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practiciog by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica] profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, «n principles of science, 
as to convince any one of ita utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newel! within the pest five vears shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newel!, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefite derived 
from his treatmeratinmy own case. And | heartily 
recommend him to the coofidence of ail. 

w. R.A LGER, 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
How to be cured, without drug or medicine. 


Sent free to to ALL INVALIDS. Address, with 
stamp. DR. PITT ROBINSON, 
Saratoga, N. ¥ 


25 Fancy Cards, no two alike. with name, ic. 


postpaid. Nassau Card Box Nassau, N. Y, 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 5. WILT BERGER, 


_BARLOW'S | 


5 


Visiting Cards, with name llc. and stamp. 
Ag’te Outfit ide. L.C. Cog & Co., Bristel, Ct. 


For Every Family. Ape 
B proved and recommend- 
ed Centennial Medal 
and Dip! oma, Send for 
llustrated crreular to 
LL. Path, >treet, 
rk 


Near Third Sew 


OR GANIZED APRIL i2' 184 


CASH ASSETS OVE R$ 80, 000, 000. 


BRAINERD ARMSTRONG & (0. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SEWING SILK MACHINETWIST 


PATENT OUILLTWISt 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING 


+ HRROALDAAY MARKET ST 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


stoke PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND | ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


| 
| 
| 
7 
| 
= 
| 
—— 


